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OFF MY GAME, 


‘*Pn off my game,” the golfer said, 
And shook his locks in woe ; 

‘*My putter never lays me dead, 
My drives will never go; 

Howe’er [ swing, howe’er I stand, 
Results are still the same, 

I’m in the burn, I’m in the sand — 
I'm off my game ! 


‘Oh, would that such mishap might fall 
On Laidlay or Macfie, 

That they might toe or heel the ball, 
And sclaff along like me ! 

Men hurry from me in the street, 
And execrate my name, 

Old partners shun me when we meet — 
I’m off my game ! 


** Why is it that I play at all ? 
Let memory remind me 

How once I smote upon my ball, 
And bunkered it — behind me. 

I mostly slice into the whins, 
And my excuse is lame — 

It cannot cover half ny sins — 
I’m off my game ! 

‘**T hate the sight of all my set, 
I grow morose as Byron ; 

I never loved a brassey yet, 
And now [I hate an iron. 

My cleek seems merely made to top, 
My putting’s wild or tame ; 

It’s really time for me to stop— 
I’m off my game !”’ 


Longman’s Magazine. A. LANG. 


1A faet. 


TO A THRUSH. 


WHERE art thou, friend, who when March 

winds were wailing, 
A year since, brimm’d my being with thy 

bliss ? 

Why silent now, when Winter’s grasp is 

- failing, 

And Earth recovering from his frost-fraught 
kiss ? 


Why dost thou leave this silver birch, these 
larches, 
Disheartened, bow’d beneath his parting 
breath ? 
How shall they bear the final stress — dread 
March's, 
No chant to cheer them in their strife 
with death ? 
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Nor should’st thou leave their friend and 
thine, o’ertaken, 
Downtrodden, tortured by the tyrant’s 
thong, 
Vainly expecting, till thy song should 
waken 
Spring, whose soft breath would wipe out 
Winter’s wrong. 


Pardon, dear heart, if singing thus I blame 
thee ; 
(Graceless, to doubt that songful heart 
and true) ; 
Soon shall yon birch and thy poor poet 
claim thee — 
Yes ! thou shalt thrill our souls the Sum- 
mer through. 
I will not listen to the wind’s wail’d 
**Never !” 
I will not deem thee dead, thy last song 
sung ; 
Somewhere thou lingerest, 
space now sever, 
Still I shall list to thee, these firs among. 


and though 


Longer delay not, set all hearts a-beating,— 
Primrose, and birch, and larch-blooms 
wait thy word ; 
All long for life, for Spring, for thy glad 
greeting, — 
Sing till the dullest, drowsiest pulse is 
stirr’d. 
JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD. 
Temple Bar. 


SECRETS. 
JULY roses wet with rain 
Tap against the window-pane ; 
There is something they would seek, 
Had they voices and could speak. 
Silence seals their crimson lips, 
And the dull rain drops and drips. 


Th’ other side the streaming glass 
Stands a little sad-eyed lass ; 

There is something she would seek, 
But a maiden may not speak — 
Silence seals her longing lips, 

And the dull rain drops and drips. 


And salt tears in showers stain 
Her side of the window-pane ; 
And the crimson roses grow 
Pale as dreams dreamt long ago ; 
(Hearts may break behind sealed lips), 
And the dull rain drops and drips. 

M. H. Browne. 

















Scenery and the Imagination. 


of the earth’s surface were in trutlr 
among the earliest with which the hu- 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

SCENERY AND THE IMAGINATION. 

THE more marked features on the 
surface of the land have from early 
times awakened the curiosity and stim- 
ulated the imagination of men. Moun- 
tainous regions with their peaks and 
crests where cloud and tempest find a 
home, their rugged scarps of cliff and 
crag, whence landslips sweep down into 
the valleys, their snows and frosts, 
their floods and avalanches, their oft- 
repeated and too frequently disastrous 
shocks of earthquake, supply the most 
striking illustrations of the influence of 
the external world on human develop- 
ment. Yet while it is in these elevated 
parts of the earth’s surface, where the 
activities of nature seem to beat with a 
more rapid pulse, that the human imag- 
ination has been more especially stimu- 
lated, even among the comparatively 
featureless lowlands the influence of 
outer things, though less potent, may 
be distinctly traced. Wherever, for in- 
stance, the monotony of a lowland land- 
scape is broken by an occasional oddly 
shaped hill, by a conspicuous grassy 
mound, by a group of prominent bould- 
ers, by a cauldron-shaped hollow, or 
by a river chasm, we may expect to find 
that these diversities of scenery have 
from time immemorial arrested atten- 
tion. 

Whatever departs from ordinary usage 
and experience prompts, even among 
the rudest people, a desire for explana- 
tion. The more striking elements of 
topography accordingly aroused the curi- 
osity of the earliest races who came to 
dwell among them. In the infancy of 
the world the forces of nature were 
more or less mysterious to men. They 
were looked upon as manifestations of 
superior beings, whose conflicts or co- 
operation were held to account for the 
changes of the external world. Thus, 
by a system of personification that 
varied from clime to clime, primeval 
mankind surrounded itself with invisi- 
ble deities, to each of whom some spe- 
cial function in the general government 
und progress of the world was assigned. 

Hence the problems presented by the 
more impressive details of the scenery 
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man race began to deal. If we try to 
discover how they were first approached, 
how their treatment varied, not only 
with peculiarities of race and national 
temperament, but with conditions of 
climate and variations of topography, 
we are led backward into the study of 
some of the most venerable efforts of 
the human imagination, which, though 
now in large measure faded or vane 
ished, may yet be in some slight degree 
recovered .from the oldest mythologies 
and superstitions. In many of the 
early myths we may recognize primitive: 
attempts to account for some of the 
more prominent features of landscape 
or of climate. And as we trace the 
yariations of these legends from coun- 
try to country, we learn how much their 
changes of dress have arisen from local 
peculiarities of environment. 

Of the earlier interpretations of na- 
ture we can partially judge from the 
fragmentary evidence that has come 
down to our own time. Some of them 
may be in some degree restored from a 
comparison of ancient myth and super- 
stition with the physical characters of 
the regions wherein these legends took 
their rise, or where, at least, they as- 
sumed the forms in which they have 
been transmitted to later ages. Others 
have survived in place-names which, 
still in common use, connect our own 
generation with the days of our an- 
cestors. 

In pursuing the investigation of this 
subject we soon perceive, however, that 
the supernatural interpretations, and 
the tendency to personification which 
led to them, began to be supplanted by 
natural explanations founded on actual 
observation of the outer world, and that 
this change of view, commencing first 
with the few observant men or philos- 
ophers, made considerable way among 
even the ordinary populace, long before 
the decay of the mythological systems 
or superstitions of which these prime- 
val supernatural interpretations formed 
a characteristic part. The growth of 
the naturalistic spirit was exceedingly 
slow, and for many centuries was coeval 





‘ 
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with the continued vigorous life of reli- 
gious beliefs which accounted for many 
natural events as evidence of the opera- 
tious of supernatural beings. 

Those features of the outer world 
‘which most attract attention were the 
first that appealed to the observing 
faculty of mankind. Among these the 
elements of topography obviously hold 
« foremost place, including, as they do, 


the most frequent and impressive mani- 


festations of those natural agencies 
whereby the surface of the land is con- 
siantly modified. It was impossible 


that after men had begun to observe, 
znd to connect effects with causes, they 
should refrain from referring the re- 
sultant changes of landscape to the 
working of the natural processes that 
were seen or inferred to produce them. 
They were led to trace this connection 
even while their religious belief or 
superstition remained hardly impaired. 
The conclusions thus popularly reached 
were sometimes far from correct, but 
inasmuch as they substituted natural 
for supernatural causes, they undoubt- 
edly marked a distinct forward step in 
the intellectual development of man. 
From that time onward the influence 
of scenery on the human imagination 
took a different course. The gods were 
dethroned, and the invisible spirits of 
nature no longer found worshippers ; 
but it was impossible that the natural 
features which had prompted the pri- 
meval beliefs should cease to exercise 
a potent influence on the minds of men. 
This influence has varied in degree and 
in character from generation to gener- 
ation, as we may see by comparing its 
place in the literature of successive 
periods. Probably at no time has it 
been more potent than it is at the pres- 
ent day. 
To discuss fully this wide subject 
would demand far more space than can 
be given to it here. I propose, there- 
fore, to select two portions of it only ; 
one from the beginning and the other 
from the end of its historical develop- 
ment. I shall try to show by reference 
to primitive myth and early legend what 
were the first and most obvious effects 
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topography on the imagination, and 
what they are or should be now in the 
midst of modern science and universal 
education. 

The mythology of ancient Greece 
supplies many illustrations of the way 
in which the physical aspects of the 
land have impressed their character on 
the religious beliefs and superstitions 
of a people. The surface of that coun- 
try is almost everywhere rugged, rising 
into groups of hills and into chains of 
lofty mountains which separate and en- 
close fertile plains and valleys. The 
climate embraces all the softness of the 
Mediterranean shores together with 


the year-long snows and frosts of Olym- 


pus on the one hand, and the almost 
sub-tropical heat of the lowlands of 
Attica on the other. The clouds and 
rains of the mountains have draped the 
slopes with umbrageous forests, and 
have spread over the plains a fertile 
soil which has been cultivated since be- 
fore the dawn of history. Thus, while 
a luxuriant vegetation clothes the lower 
grounds with beauty, bare crags and 
crests are never far away. The soft 
and the harsh of nature, the soothing 
and the repulsive are placed side by 
side. The indolence begotten of a 
teeming soil and sunny clime is quick- 
ened by proximity to the stern mountain 
world—the home of thunder-clouds, 
tempesits, and earthquakes. In the 
childhood of mankind, the physical 
features of such a country could not 
fail to re-act powerfully upon the imag- 
ination of those who dwelt among them, 
~alling forth visions of grace and beauty, 
and at the same time imparting to these 
visions a variety and vigor which would 
hardly have been developed among the 
dwellers on monotonous plains. The 
natural influence of scenery and climate 
like those of Greece upon the imagina- 
tion of a race endowed with a large 
share of the poetic faculty has never 
been more forcibly or gracefully ex- 
pressed than by our own Wordsworth, 
in a well-known passage in the fourth 
book of his ‘* Excursion.” 

With the source of the early Hellenic 
myths we are not so much concerned in 





of the more prominent elements of 





the present inquiry as with the form in 
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which they have reached us. Whether 
they arose in Greece, or, having been 
brought from some other home, re- 
ceived their final shape there, is of less 
moment than the actual guise in which 
we find them in the earliest Greek liter- 
ature. There cannot, I think, be any 
doubt that to the striking topography of 
Thessaly they are largely indebted for 
the dress in which they appear in the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod. We may 
recognize among them some of the 
earliest recorded efforts of the human 
imagination to interpret the aspects of 
nature, and these aspects were unmis- 
takably such as presented themselves 
in that particular portion of the ancient 
world. 

The wide Thessalian plain, the largest 
area of lowland in Greece, lies upon 
Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, which, 
in the lower parts of the region, are 
overlain with a level tract of alluvial 
soil. Round this plain stretches a 
girdle of lofty and imposing mountains, 
composed chiefly of hard crystalline 
schists and limestones. On the north 
the crags and snowy crests of Olympus 
rise high and bare above the dense for- 
ests that clothe the slopes. To the 
sastward, across the narrow chasm of 
Tempe through which the drainage of 
the great inland basin escapes to the 
sea, the grey peak of Ossa forms the 
northern end of a long chain of heights 
which, farther south, mount into the 
ridge of Pelion. Along the southern 
edge of the plain another vast mountain 
barrier sweeps eastward from Mount 
Pindus through the lofty chain of 
Othrys to the sea. 

No other part of Greece presents 
such diversities of topography and of 
climate as are to be found within the 
region thus encircled with mountains. 
The peaceful beauty and spontaneous 
fertility of the plain offer an impressive 
contrast to the barren ruggedness of 
the surrounding heights. High above 
the gardens, meadows, and cornfields, 
sharply cut walls and pinnacles of white 
limestone mount out of the thick wood- 
land into the clear upper air. Nor is 
evidence wanting of those catastrophes 
which from time to time convulse the 
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mountain region. At the base of the 
bare cliffs and down the rocky decliv- 
ities lie huge blocks of stone that have 
been detached by the weather from the 
precipices above. And, doubtless, from 
time immemorial the dwellers on these 
slopes have been familiar with the 
crash and tumult of the landsiip, and 
with the havoc wrought by it on forest 
and field. Along the mountain-ridges, 
too, clouds are ever gathering, and 
thunderstorms are of continual recur- 
rence. The lightnings of Olympus are 
visible from Othrys, and to the inhab- 
itants of the intervening plain the: in- 
cessant peals and reverberations from 
the northern and southern ranges might 
well sound like shouts of mutual defi- 
ance from the two lines of lofty ram- 
part, as where, in a more northern 
clime 


Jura answers from her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her 
aloud. 


If to these daily or frequently return- 
ing meteorological phenomena we add 
the terrors of an occasional earthquake, 
such as effect most mountainous coun- 
tries and are known to have shaken dif- 
ferent parts of Greece within historic 
times, we perceive how favorable the 
conditions of environment must have 
been for exciting the imagination of 
an impressionable people. Whether, 
therefore, the early Hellenic myths 
arose in Hellas, or came from else- 
where, they could hardly fail in the 
end to betray the influence of the sur- 
roundings amid which they were handed 
down from generation to generation. 
The snowy summits of Olympus, rising 
serenely above the shifting clouds into 
the calm, clear, blue heaven, naturally 
came to be regarded as the fit abode of 
the gods who ruled the world. The 
association of that mountain-top with 
the dwelling-place of the immortals, 
first suggested to the imagination of 
the early settlers in Thessaly, passed 
outwards to the utmost bounds of the 
Hellenic world. Everywhere the word 
Olympus came to be synonymous with 
heaven itself. 

In the myth of the Gods and the 
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Titans, as handed down in early Greek 
poetry, the influence of Thessalian 
topography is abundantly conspicuous. 
“The two opposite mountain ranges of 
Olympus and Othrys became the re- 
spective strongholds of the opposing 
hosts. The convulsions of that ten 
years’ struggle, whether suggested or 
not by the broken features of the ground 
and the conflicts of the elements, assur- 
edly took their poetic coloring from 
them. The riven crags piled in confu- 
.sion one above another, the rock-strewn 
slopes, the trees uprooted by landslips, 
the thunder-peals that resound from 
ithe misty mountain-chains, seem still 
io tell of that primeval belief, wherein 
the Titans were pictured as striving 
with frantic efforts to scale the heights 
of Olympus by piling Ossa on Pelion, 
hurling huge rocks and trees through 
the darkened air, and answering the 
thunderbolts of Zeus with fierce peals 
from the clouds of their lofty citadel. 
In the magnificent description of 
Hesiod, beneath all the supernatural 
turmoil we catch, as it were, the tumult 
of a wild storm among the Thessalian 
hills, with such added horrors as might 
be suggested to the imagination of the 
poet from the recollection or tradition 
of former earthquake or volcanic erup- 
tion. 

Long after the time of the primitive 
mythology the more striking features of 
the land continued to appeal to the 
Hellenic imagination and to perpetuate 
the prowess of gods and heroes, even 
down to generations of men among 
whom belief in these legends was 
already beginning to grow dim. The 
narrow gorge of Tempe may be cited 
in illustration of this influence. Cleft 
between the precipices of Olympus and 

. Ossa, and serving as the only outlet for 
the drainage of the wide Thessalian 
plain, this chasm must have arrested 
the attention of the earliest settlers, 
and certainly continued for many cen- 
iuries to be one of the most noted val- 
leys of the Old World. The contrast 
between the vast level plain through 
which the river Peneius and its tribu- 
iaries wander, and the narrow gorge 
through which the accumulated waters 
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|issue ; the apparently insurmountable 
barrier interposed across the course of 
the stream; the singular and unex- 
pected ravine by which the drainage is 
allowed to escape to the sea ; the naked, 
fissured walls of white limestone on 
either side of the narrow pass, even 
now powerfully impress the observant 
traveller of to-day. These striking 
features could not fail to appeal to the 
imagination of the old Greek. From 
early times it was recognized that the 
plain of Thessaly had once been cov- 
ered with a sheet of water, of which 
the remaining portions formed two con- 
siderable lakes. Had no passage been 
opened for the outflow of the drainage 
across the barrier of mountains the 
plain would have remained submerged. 
The cleaving of a chasm whereby the 
pent-up waters were allowed to flow 
down to the sea, and thus to lay bare 
so wide an area of rich land for human 
occupation, was looked on as the work 
of some benevolent power and natu- 
rally came to be associated with the 
name of Poseidon, the god of the sea.! 
In later times, when the deeds of gods 
and heroes began to be confounded 
with each other, the supernatural char- 
acter of the Vale of Tempe was still 
acknowledged ; but the opening of the 
cleft was in course of time transferred 
to Hercules, who, by cutting a hollow 
across the ridge, allowed the, stagnant 
waters of the interior to flow off into 
the sea.? 

Prominent hills and crags in other 
parts of Greece gave rise to legends or 
became the localized scenes of myths 
which had floated down from an older 
time, and sometimes perhaps from an- 
other birthplace. Thus the hill Lyca- 
| bettus, that stands so picturesquely on 
the north-east of Athens, suggested to 
| the lively fancy of the early Athenians 
}a record of the prowess of their patron 
goddess. When Athene, so the legend 

state and 





ran, was founding their 
wished to strengthen the city, she went 
out to Pallene, a demos lying to the 
north-eastward, and procured there a 


1 Herodotus, vii. 129. 





2 Diod, Sic., iv. 18. See also Lucan, Pharsalia, 
vi. 345. 

















great hill which she meant to place as a 
bulwark in front of the Acropolis, but 
on her way back, hearing from a crow 
of the birth of Erichthonius, she 
dropped the hill, which has remained 
on the same spot ever since. Legends 
of this kind, but varying in dress with 
local topography and national tempera- 
ment, may be found all over the world. 

To the early Greeks the West was a 
region of marvels. It lay on the outer- 
most bounds of the known world, where 
the sun descended beneath the earth 
and where Atlas supported the vault of 
heaven. By degrees as the spirit of 
colonization drew men in that direction, 
the occidental marvels of the first voy- 
agers faded away before a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the Mediterranean 
Shores. But the legends to which they 
had given rise remained in the popular 
mythology, and served as subjects for 
chroniclers and poets. 

Thus the two singular masses of rock 
in which, at Gibraltar and Ceuta, the 
European and African continents re- 
spectively terminate, and which form, 
on each side of an intervening strait, 
only some seventeen miles wide, a kind 
of gateway for the vast Mediterranean 
basin, naturally fixed the attention of 
the early navigators on those distant 
waters, and filled a prominent place 
among the travellers’ tales from the 
distant West. They took their part in 
the myths, becoming the “ pillars of 
Hercules,” that were erected by this 
legendary explorer and knight-errant 
as an eternal record of his labors and 
of the ultimate limit of his wanderings. 
The details of the story vary. By some 
narrators the hero was represented as 
having narrowed and shallowed the 
strait and built his pillars on the two 
sides to keep the huge monsters of the 
outer ocean from entering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. By others he was believed 
to have actually excavated the strait 
itself, and by thus separating Europe 
and Africa, previously joined together, 
to have allowed the waters of the ocean 
and those of the inner sea to mingle. 


1 Diod. Sic. iv., 18, who allows his readers to 
choose which version of the legend they prefer. 
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In a mountainous country, where the 
streams, swollen by sudden or heavy 
rains, sweep down much detritus into 
the valleys and plains, the great changes 
of topography thus produced impress 
the imagination and dwell in the mem- 
ory of the inhabitants. In Greece, the 
myths that gathered round the Ache- 
lous—the largest and most famous 
river in the country — probably arose, 
as Strabo showed, from the varying 
operations of the stream itself. The 
stories of the river-god assuming the 
form of a bull and of a serpent, his 
contests with Hercules, and the loss of 
his horn, are obviously only personifica- 
tions of a rapid stream, rushing impet- 
uously from its mountainous birthplace 
and winding in twisted curves across 
the plain ; now strewing the meadows 
with gravel, now curbed by the labori- 
ous construction of embankments, and 
now bursting forth again to resume its 
old wayward course.? The river still 
retains the character which prompted 
its ancient legends. It is now called 
the Aspropotamo or white river, from 
the abundance of white silt suspended 
in its water and lying onits bed. While 
in winter, fed by the rains and melting 
snows of distant Pindus, it often fills 
its channel from bank to bank, it shrinks 
in summer into a number of lesser 
streams, which wind about in a broad, 
gravelly channel. 

In the myths that grew round other 
rivers of ancient Greece, we may rec- 
ognize similar early attempts to account 
for striking features of local topography. 
When, for instance, Hercules is fabled 
to have barred back the river Cephissus 
and to have submerged and destroyed 
the country about Orchomenos in Beeo- 
tia? we may doubtless recognize the 
traditional record of some prehistoric 
inundation, perhaps an abnormal rise 
of the singularly variable Lake Copais, 
whereby a large tract of land was 
flooded ; possibly even an attempt to 
account for the lake itself. 

2 See Strabo, x. 458. Diodorus also (iv. 35), giving 
a similar interpretation of the legends, tells us 


how Hercules hollowed out a new bed for the 
Achelous, thereby reclaiming a vast tract of ex- 








ceedingly fertile land, 
3 Diod. Sic., iv. 18, 
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But there was one physical feature 
which, more than any other, must have 
impressed the imagination of the dwell- 
ers by the Mediterranean shores ; and 
that was furnished by the volcanic phe- 
nomena so characteristic of the great 
depression between Europe and Africa. 
Among the islands of the Mgean Sea, 
some were continually smoking ; others 
retained, in their cindery cones and 
ashy slopes, the memorials of subter- 
ranean fires not long extinguished. 
From time to time actual eruptions 
took place, with their accompaniments 
of convulsion and terror. We know 
from geological evidence that one of 
the most violent volcanic explosions 
which have affected the Mediterranean 
basin took place where now is the isl- 
and of Santorin, after the original site 
was inhabited by a civilized people. 
A conical volcanic mountain — an east- 
ern Vesuvius or Etna—stood on that 
site, but in some prehistoric age it was 
blown into the air, as happened at Kra- 
katoa in August, 1883, only portions of 
the base of the cone being left to form 
the present semi-circular ring of isl- 
ands. Whether this stupendous catas- 
trophe occurred after the Hellenic race 
appeared in the gean area has not 
been determined. But the tradition of 
it may have lingered in the district, 
down to the time when, about two hun- 
dred years B.C., a new volcano rose 
from the sea in the centre of this group 
of islands. Another marked eruption 
occurred in the year 46 B.c. Even in 
our own day, this ancient vent has 
shown renewed activity, fresh eruptions 
have taken place from the middle of 
the engulphed crater, and another cen- 
tral volcanic cone is gradually rising 
there. 

The Greeks, thus accustomed to vol- 
canic phenomena among their own 
islands, were prepared to accept the 
stories brought to them from _ the 
remote West of far more colossal 
volcanoes, and more gigantic and con- 
tinuous eruptions. Like the accounts 
of other physical phenomena imported 
from that distant and half mythical re- 


1 Fouqué, Santorin et ses Eruptions, chap. iii. 
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gion, the tales of the volcanoes were no 
doubt at first more or less exaggerated. 
The adventurous voyagers who, sailing 
as far as Sicily and the olian Islands, 
saw the noble, snow-capped cone of 
Etna, loftier than the mountains of 
Hellas, yet emitting smoke by day and 
a glare of fire by night ; who watched 
Stromboli continually in eruption ; who 
perchance beheld the land convulsed 
with earthquakes, the air darkened with 
volcanic dust, the sea covered with cin- 
ders and ashes, and who only with much 
effort were able to steer their vessels 
into opener water, would bear eastward 
with them such tales of horror as would 
not fail to confirm and increase the 
popular belief in the national mythol- 
ogy, and might even suggest new myths 
or new versions of those already cur- 
rent. The greater size and vigor of the 
volcanoes would tend to create the im- 
pression that other characteristics of 
the region were on a similarly exagger- 
ated scale. Sicily was accordingly be- 
lieved in Homeric times to be the home 
of a gigantic race of shepherds — the 
Cyclops. 

It is obvious how the legend arose of 
the hundred-armed giant Typhceus or 
Enceladus, who was fabled to lie buried 
beneath Etna. The belching of the 
voleano suggested to the popular imag- 
ination, which so loved to personify the 
powers of nature, the gasping of an 
imprisoned monster. The tremors so 
constantly affecting the ground in Sicily 
were his quiverings as he lay on his 
uneasy, burning bed, and the earth- 
quakes that from time to time shook 
the island marked how he tried now 
and again to shift his position there. 

As intercourse with the West made 
the volcanic phenomena of that region 
more familiar, the mythological inter- 
pretation underwent gradual modifica- 
tion. On the one hand, it was observed 
that eruptions from Etna, sometimes 
disastrous enough when they occurred, 
took place at irregular and often widely 
separated intervals. On the other 
hand, it was noticed that among the 
/Kolian Islands, which lay to the north, 
within sight of the Sicilian voleano, 
subterranean rumblings and explosions 




















were of daily occurrence. The Cyclops 
of older time being no longer extant | 
above ground came to be transferred in 
popular fancy to the underground re-| 


gions as associates of Hephaistos or, 
The incessant commotion be- | 


Vulcan. 
low the surface suggested the idea of 
a subterranean workshop where these 
beings were employed in forging the 
thunderbolts of Jove and in making 
arms and implements for other gods and 
heroes. Accordingly the belief gradu- 
ally spread over the ancient world that 
the god of fire had his abode under 
Sicily and the neighboring islands. 

Further, the abundant discharges of 
steam and vapors, both in the quiescent 
and the active phases of volcanic erup- 
tivity, suggested that somehow wind 
was imprisoned within the earth, and 
led to the myth which represented the 
god of the winds as having his home in 
the same subterranean caverns. 

It has often occurred to me that one 
phenomenon connecting the meteoro- 
logical conditions of the atmosphere 
with the volcanic activity of the Molian 
Islands must have early attracted atten- 
tion, and would not improbably react 
on mythological beliefs in that part of 
the Mediterranean basin. Though con- 
tinually in a state of eruption, Strom- 
boli is said to be more especially active 
when atmospheric pressure is low. Its 
clouds of steam and discharges of 
stones are most marked before or dur- 
ing stormy weather, and are conse- 
quently more conspicuous in winter and 
spring than in summer and autumn. | 
The fishermen of the region say that 
they can use the cloud-cap of that vol- 
canic cone as a trustworthy indication | 
of the kind of weather to be expected. | 
In Roman times, this increase of su’:- 
terranean excitement in the early part 
of the year had, I think, received a 
supernatural interpretation. It was 
looked on as evidence that at that sea- 
son Vulcan and his Cyclops were spe- | 
cially busy over their furnaces, forging 
the thunderbolts that the Father of gods | 
and men was to use during the ensuing 
summer. Thus Horace, when joyously 


enumerating to his friend L. Sextius | 
the signs that winter is giving way to! 
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|spring—the disappearance of ice and 
hoar-frost, the coming of the balmy 
west wind, the release of the cattle 
from their stalls and of the farmer from 
his fireside, the advent of the goddess 
of love, and the dances of the nymphs 
and graces under the bright moon — 
adds that now is the time 
When fiery Vulcan lights anew 
The Cyclops’ glowing forge.} 

Long before these fables had ceased 
to be tacitly accepted by the people, 
they had begun to be rejected by the 
more thoughtful men in the community. 
There slowly grew up a belief in the 
settled and continuous sequence of na- 
ture.?_ In the midst of the schemes that 
were devised for explaining the old 
myths or making them fit into the 
widening experience of later ages, we 
may detect the dawn of the scientific 
spirit. Observant men were now able 
to recognize that what had been re- 
garded by their grandfathers as evidence 
of supernatural agency, might well have 
been produced by natural “and familiar 
processes of change. The early geogra- 
phers afford us some interesting illus- 
trations of the growth of this naturalism. 
Thus, Herodotus, in his excellent de- 
scription of the physical geography of 
Thessaly, takes occasion, as a man of 
his reverent spirit naturally would, to 
mention the popular belief that the 
striking gorge of Tempe had been rent 
|open by a blow from the trident of 
Poseidon. He admits the likelihood of 
| the explanation, but immediately pro- 
‘ceeds to state his opinion that the 
| formation of this defile was not an ab- 
;normal manifestation of divine power, 
but was to be regarded as an example 
|of the ordinary system of the world. 
‘* Whoever believes,” he says, ‘ that 
Poseidon causes earthquakes and rents 
in the earth will recognize his handiwork 
in the Vale of Tempe. It certainly ap- 
| peared to me to be quite evident that 
| the mountains had been there torn asun- 
| der by an earthquake.” ® 
| Coming down some four centuries 


| 
| 





|} 1 Cam. I, iv. 7. 
2 See this subject fully discussed by Grote, His- 
tory of Greece, vol. i. 

8 Book vii. 129, 
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later we find that in Strabo, while all 
allusion to the supernatural has disap- 
peared, the formation of the topography 
by natural causes is described with as 
much confidence as if the events were 
vouched for by documentary evidence. 
‘* When the present chasm of Tempe,” 
he remarks, *‘ was opened by the shocks 
of an earthquake, and Ossa was torn 
away from Olympus, the Peneius flowed 
out through this passage to the sea, 
and thereby drained the interior of the 
country.’?! He speaks also of the two 
lakes Nessonis and Beebeis as remnants 
of the large sheet of water which had 
originally covered the lowlands of 
Thessaly. 

The myths and legends of the Teu- 
tonic races supply many illustrations of 
primitive attempts to account for some 
of the more striking external phenom- 
ena of nature. In comparing these in- 
terpretations with those of the Greeks, 
we cannot fail to perceive the influence 
of the different scenery and climate 
amid which they took their birth. The 
dwellers in the west of Scandinavia 
spent their lives under the shadow of 
lofty, rugged fjelds, surmounted by 
yast plains of snow. They were famil- 
iar with the gleam of glaciers, the crash 
of ice-falls, the tumult of avalanches. 
Cloud and mist enshrouded them for 
weeks together. Heavy rains from the 
broad Atlantic swelled their torrents 
and waterfalls. Out of the dark for- 
ests, the naked rock rose in endless 
fantastic and suggestive shapes. The 
valleys were strewn with blocks of 
every size detached from the cliffs 
above. Mounds of earth and stones, 
like huge graves, mottled the lower 
grounds over which they had been 
dropped by old glaciers and ice-sheets. 
It was a region difficult of access and 

“hard to traverse, stern and forbidding 
in aspect, abounding in gigantic, fan- 
tastic, and uncouth features, while the 
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of Norway, though the topography was 
on a diminished scale, there were many 
features similar in kind, and fitted to 
awaken like fancies in the minds of 
those who dwelt among them, The 
hill groups that rise out of the great 
Germanic plain, such as the Hartz and 
the detached heights of central Scot- 
land, though far less imposing than the 
Scandinavian fjelds, abound neverthe- 
less in picturesque details. Along the 
sides of their cliffs, especially in the 
narrow valleys by which they are trav- 
ersed, crags and pinnacles of odd and 
often imitative shapes rise one above 
another. Solitary boulders, unlike any 
of the rocks around, are strewn over 
the hills and scattered far across the 
plains. Green, grassy mounds, like 
gigantic earthworks, or groups of sepul- 
chral tumuli, stand conspicuously on 
|the bare, heathy moors. And when to 
| these singular natural features there is 
jadded the strangely impressive influ- 
'ence of the clouds, mists, and other 
meteorological conditions that mark the 
changeful climate of western Europe, 
we are presented with such a combina- 
tion of effective causes as might well 
stimulate the fancy of an imaginative 
people, and might, among the members 
of the great Teutonic family, evoke 
feelings and superstitions not less char- 
acteristic than those of ancient Greece. 

The grandeur and ruggedness of the 
| scenery of these western and northern 
| European countries, and the frequent 
|sombreness of the climate are faithfully 
|reflected in the prevalent Teutonic 
| myths and superstitions. Thor and his 
| mallet found a congenial home among 








| the Scandinavian mountains and fjords. 
| There, too, was the appropriate haunt 
of the Frost-giants. The race of giants, 
with their fondness for stones and 
rocks, to whom so much influence in 
altering the external aspects of nature 
| was ascribed by the Teutonic races, 


| 


harshness of its topography was but} might have had their ancestral abode 
little tempered by that atmospheric soft-| among the crags and defiles of the 
ness which sometimes veils the rocky | north-west, but they readily naturalized 
nakedness of sunnier climes. themselves among the less rugged tracts 
Away from the great mountain-tracts | of northern Germany and of Britain. 
The dwarfs, trolls, fairies, and hill-folk 


1 Book iv., v. 2. who dwelt under the earth and in caves, 
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and who played a distinct though sub- 
ordinate part in changing the surface of 
the land, would find appropriate haunts 
wherever the Teutons established them- 
selves. Thus the personification of 
natural forces and the effects produced 
by the supernatural beings so pictured 
to the imagination, bear a marked fam- 
ily likeness all over the west and north- 
west of Europe. 

There is, moreover, one feature that 
distinguishes the myths and legends of 
those northern lands — the grim humor 
which so often lights them up. The 
grotesque contours of many craggy 
slopes where, in the upstanding pinna- 
cles of naked rock, an active imagina- 
tion sees forms of men and of animals 
in endless whimsical repetitions, may 
sometimes have suggested the particu- 
lar form of the ludicrous which appears 
in the popular legend. But the natural 
instinct of humor which saw physical 
features in a comical light, and threw a 
playful human interest over the whole 
face of nature, was a distinctively Teu- 
tonic characteristic. 

A few examples from the abundant | 
collection that might be gathered must | 
here suffice. 
features of the landscapes of the north- | 
west of Europe arise from the opera- 
tions of the ice-sheets, glaciers, and | 
icebergs of that comparatively late geo- 
logical period to which the name of the 
Ice Age is given. The perched bould- 
ers which stand poised near the verge 
of cliffs or scattered over the sides and 
summits of hills, everywhere suggested 
ithe working of supernatural agency. 
In some districts they were looked upon 
as missiles hurled by giants who fought | 
against each other. In others, they | 
were regarded as the work of giant- | 
esses, or ‘‘ auld wives,” as they were | 
called in Scotland, who to exhibit their | | 
prowess would transport masses of rock | 
as large as hills from one part of the 
country to another. 

This capacity in such supernatural 
beings to carry huge burdens of stone 
or earth has furnished an explanation 
of many islands and mounds along the 
maritime parts of Britain and the coun- | 
tries bordering the Baltic Sea. Ailsa! 








Some of the most singular | So 


| that now appear in that district. 
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Craig, that stands so picturesquely in 
the middle of the Firth of Clyde, was 
the handiwork of a carline, who, for 
some object which is not very clear, 
undertook to carry a huge hill from 
Scotland to Ireland. Before she had 
got half-way over, her apron-strings 
broke and the rock fell into the sea, 
whence it has projected ever since as 
the well-known island. In proof of the 
legend a hollow among the Carrick 
hills is pointed out as the place from 
which the mass of rock was removed. 
Along the Baltic coasts many similar 
tales are told. Thus the island of Hven 
was dropped where it stands by the 
giantess Hvenild, who wished to carry 
some pieces of Zealand over to the 
south of Sweden. Sex seems to have 
counted for little in the nature or 
amount of work accomplished, for 
witches and warlocks, giants and giant- 
esses, were equally popular and equally 
powerful. A mighty giant in the Isle 
of Rugen, vexed that, as his home 
stood on an island, he had always to 
wade from it when he wished to cross 
over to Pomerania, resolved to make a 
causeway for his greater convenience. 
, filling his apron with earth, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his purpose, but 
soon the weight of his burden broke out 
an opening in the apron, and such a 
quantity of stuff fell out as to form the 
nine hills of Rambin. Stopping the 
hole, however, he went on until another 
bigger rent was torn open, from which 
earth enough tumbled to the ground to 
make thirteen of the other little hills 
But 
| he succeeded at last in reaching the sea 
with just enough of earth left in the 
apron to enable him to make the prom- 
ontory of Prosnitz Hook and the penin- 
sula of Drigge. There still remained, 
however, a narrow passage between 
Pomerania and Rugen which he had no 
| material left to bridge over, and soina 
fit of rage and vexation he fell dead, 
and his undertaking still remains in- 
complete.1 The geologist who has 
studied the singular forms and distribu- 
tion of the “ glacial drift’? can best 


1 See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, i. 502. 
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appreciate this and similar attempts to 
account for the shapes and grouping 
of these still enigmatical mounds and 
ridges. 

The progress of Christianity extir- 
pated the pagan gods and giants, but 
failed to destroy the instinctive craving 
after a supernatural origin for striking 
physical features. This surviving pop- 
ular demand consequently led to gradual 
modification of the older legends. In 
Catholic countries the deeds of prowess 
were not infrequently transferred to the 
hands of the Virgin or of saints. Thus 
at Saintfort, in the Charente region, a 
huge stone that lies by the river Ney is 
said to mark where the Virgin dropped 
from her apron one of four pillars which 
she was carrying across. In Britain, 
and especially in Scotland, the devil of 
the Christian faith appears to have in 
large measure supplanted the warlocks 
and carlines of the earlier beliefs, or at 
least to have worked in league with 
them as their chief. All over the coun- 
try ‘“devil’s ‘punchbowls,”’ ‘ devil’s 
cauldrons,” “devil’s  bridges,’”? mark 
how his prowess has been invoked to 
account for natural features which in 
those days were deemed to require some 
more than ordinary agency for their 
production. 

These popular efforts to explain 
physical phenomena which, from the 
earliest days of human experience, 
have appealed most forcibly to the 
imagination, have survived longest in 
the more rugged and remote regions, 
partly, no doubt, because these regions 
have lain furthest away from the main 
onward stream of human progress, but 
partly also because it is there that the 
most impressive topographical features 
exist. The natural influence of moun- 
tain scenery upon the mind is probably 
of an awe-inspiring, depressing kind. 
We all remember the eloquent language 
in which Mr. Ruskin depicts what he 
calls the ‘“*mountain gloom.’? Man 
feels his littleness face to face with the 
mighty elementary forces that have 
found there their dwelling-place. Even 
sO near our own time as the later dec- 


“ades of last century men of culture | 


could hardly find language strong 
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enough to paint the horrors of that 
repulsive mountain-world into which 
they ventured with some misgivings, 
and from which they escaped with un- 
disguised satisfaction. Even when we 
make every allowance for the physical 
discomforts inseparable from such jour- 
neys at that time, when neither practi- 
cable roads nor decent inns had been 
built, it is clear that mountain scenery 
not only had no charm for intelligent 
and observant men, but filled them 
with actual disgust. Not until the pres- 
ent century did these landscapes come 
into vogue with ordinary sight-seers. 
Only within the last two or three gener- 
ations have mountains begun to attract 
a vastly larger annual band of appre- 
ciative pilgrims than ever crowded last 
century along what was called the 
“‘erand tour.’’ For this happy change 
we are largely indebted to the Alpine 
ascents and admirable descriptions of 
the illustrious De Saussure on the Con- 
tinent, and to the poetry of Scott and 
Wordsworth in this country. 

It is interesting to inquire how, after 
the popular feeling has thus been 
so entirely transformed, mountainous 
scenery now affects the imagination of 
cultivated people who visit it, whether 
impelled by the mere love of change or 
by that haunting passion which only the 
true lover of mountains can feel and 
appreciate. Even under the entirely 
changed conditions of modern travel 
and general education, we can detect 
the working of the same innate crav- 
ing for some explanation of the more 
salient features of mountain-landscape 
that shall satisfy the imagination. The 
supernatural has long been discarded in 
such matters. Even the most unlearned 
traveller would demand that its place 
must be taken by scientific observation 
and influence. But the growth of a 
belief in the natural origin of all the 
features of the earth has grown faster 
than the capacity of science to guide it. 
Nowhere may the lasting influence of 
scenery on the imagination be more 
strikingly recognized than in the vague 
tentative efforts of the popular mind to 
‘apply what it supposes to be scientific 
‘method to the elucidation of these more 
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impressive elements of topography. 
The crudest misconceptions have been 
started and implicitly accepted, which, 
though supposed to be based on obser- 
vation of nature, are in reality hardly 
less unnatural than the legends of an 
older time. They have nevertheless 
gained a large measure of popular ac- 
ceptance because they meanwhile sat- 
isfy the demands of the imagination. 

To the geologist whose duty it is 
to investigate these questions in the 
ealm, dry light of science there is no 
task more irksome than to combat and 
dislodge these popular, preconceived 
opinions, and to procure an honest, in- 
telligent survey of the actual evidence 
of fact upon which alone a solid judg- 
ment of the whole subject can be based. 
It is not that the evidence is difficult 
to collect or hard to understand. But 
so vividly does striking topography still 
appeal to the imagination, so inveterate 
has the habit become of linking each 
sublime result with the working of some 
stupendous cause, and of choosing in 
this way what is supposed to be the 
simplest and grandest solution of a 
problem, that men will hardly listen to 
any sober presentation of the facts. 
They refuse to believe that the inter- 
pretation of the earth’s surface, like 
that of its planetary motion, is a phys- 
ical question which cannot be cuessed 
at or decided @ priori, but must be an- 
swered by an appeal to the evidence 
furnished by nature herself. 

For this antagonism geologists are, 
no doubt, chiefly themselves to blame. 
While the growth of a love of natural 
scenery, and especially of that which is 
lofty and rugged, has been late and 
slow, the desire to ascertain the origin 
and history of the various inequalities 
of surface on which the charms of scen- 
ery so largely depend, and by careful 
scrutiny to refer these inequalities to 
the operation of the different natural 
agencies that produced them, has been 
later and slower still. Men had for 
several generations explored the rocks 
that lie beneath their feet, and had, by 
laborious and patient effort, deciphered 
the marvellous history of organic and 
inorganic changes of which these rocks 
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are the record, before they seriously set 
themselves to study the story of the 
present surface of the land. And thus 
what was one of the earliest problems 
to interest mankind has been one of the 
latest to engage the attention of modern 
science. 

This slowness of development, though 
it has allowed much misconception to 
grow up rank and luxuriant, has been 
attended with one compensating advan- 
tage, inasmuch as the various branches 
of inquiry into which the discussion of 
the problem resglyes itself .hawe . made 
rapid progressin recent years. We are 
thus in a far better position to enter 
ona consideration of the subject than 
we were a generation ago. And though 
one may still hear a man gravely ex- 
pounding familiar topographical fea- 
tures much as his grandfather would 
have done, as if in the meanwhile no 
thoughtful study had led to a very 
different interpretation, these popular 
fallacies, which manifest such vitality, 
can now be combated with a far wider 
experience, and a much ampler wealth 
of illustration from all parts of the 
globe. 

The various elements of a landscape 
appear to the ordinary eye so simple, 
so obviously related to each other, and 
often so clearly and sharply defined, 
that they are not unnaturally regarded 
as the effects of some one general opera- 
tion that acted for their speciat produc- 
tion; and where they include abrupt 
features, such as a ravine ora precipice, 
they are still popularly believed to be 
in the main the work of some sudden 
potent force, such as an earthquake or 
volcanic explosion. There is a general 
and perfectly intelligible unwillingness 
to allow that scenery which now appears 
so complete and connected in all its 
parts was not the result of one probably 
sudden or violent cause. Yet the sim- 
plest explanation is not always neces- 
sarily the correct one. In reality, the 
problems presented to us by the exist- 
ing topography of the land, fascinating 
though they are, become daily more 
complex, and demand the whole re- 
sources of geological science. They 
cannot be solved by any rough-and- 
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ready process. They involve not only 
an acquaintance with the recent op- 
erations nature, but an extensive 
research into the history of former geo- 
logical periods. The surface of every 
country is like a palimpsest which has 
been written over again and again in 
different centuries. How it has come 
to be what it is cannot be told without 
much patient effort. But every effort 
that brings us better acquainted with 
the story of the ground beneath our 
feet, and at the same time gives an 
added zest to our enjoyment of the 
scenery at the surface, is surely worthy 
to be made. 

These remarks lead me naturally to 
the concluding section of my subject, 
in which I propose to inquire how far 
the discoveries of science have affected 
the relation of scenery to the imagina- 
tion. It has often been charged against 
scientific men that the progress of sci- 
ence is distinctly hostile to the culti- 
vation alike of the fancy and of the 
imagination, and that some of the 
choicest domains of literature must 
necessarily grow more and more neg- 
lected as life and progress are brought 
more completely under the sway of con- 
tinued discovery and invention. We 
hear these complaints now in the form 
of a helpless and hopeless wail, now as 
an angry and impotent protest. That 
they are made in good faith, and are 
often the expression of deep regret and 
anxious solicitude for the future of some 
parts of our literature cannot be doubted, 
and in so far they deserve to be treated 
by scientific men with hearty respect 
and sympathy. But is there really any- 
thing in the progress of science that is 
inimical to the cultivation of the imag- 
inative faculty and the fuliest blossom- 
ing of poetry ? The problems of life — 
“jove and hope, joy and sorrow, toil and 
rest, peace and war, here and hereafter 
—will be with us always. From the 
days of Homer they have inspired the 
sweet singers of each successive gener- 
ation of men, and they will continue to 
be the main theme of the poets of the 
future. As for the outer world in 
which we live, the more we learn of it 
the more marvellous does it appear, 


of 
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and the more powerfully does it make 
its mute appeal to all that is highest 
and best within us. And, after all, 
how little have-we yet learned! How 
small is the sum of all our knowledge ! 
It is still and ever must be true that, 
in the presence of the Infinite, “the 
greater our circle of light, the wider 
the circumference of darkness that sur- 
rounds it.””. When the man of letters 
complains that we have dethroned the 
old gods, discarded the giants and 
witches, and erected in their place a 
system of cold and formal laws that 
can evoke no enthusiasm, and must 
repress all poetry, has he never per- 
ceived how a true poet can pierce, as 
our late laureate could, through the 
mere superficial technicalities into the 
deeper meaning of things, and can 
realize and express, in language that 
appeals to the soul as well as to the 
ear, the divine harmony and progressive 
evolution which it is the aim of science 
to reveal? Let me ask such a critic to 
ponder well the sonnet of Lowell’s : — 


[ grieve not that ripe knowledge takes away 

The charm that nature to my childhood 
wore, 

For, with that insight, cometh, day by day, 

A greater bliss than wonder was before : 

The real doth not clip the poet’s wings ; 

To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 

Reveals some clue to spiritual things, 

And stumbling guess becomes firm-footed 
art. 


It will not, I think, be hard to show 
that in dissipating the popular miscon- 
ceptions which have grown up around 
the question of the origin of scenery, 
science has put in their place a series 
of views of nature which appeal infi- 
nitely more to the imagination than 
anything which they supplant. While 
in no way lessening the effect of human 
association with landscape, science lifts 
the veil that hides the past from us, 
and in every region calls up a succession 
of visions which, by their contrast with 
what now presents itself to the eye and 
by their own unlooked-for marvels, rivet 
our attention. Scenes long familiar are 
illumined by “a light that never was on 
land or sea.”?. We view them as if an 
enchanter’s wand were waving over 
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us, and by some strange glamour were 
blending past and present into one. 

Let me try to illustrate these remarks 
by three examples culled from the 
scenery of each of the three kingdoms. 
First, I would transport the reader in 
imagination to a lonely valley in the far 
west of the county of Donegal. The 
morning light is sparkling in diamonds 
from the dewdrops that cluster on the 
bent and heather, and is throwing a 
rainbow sheen across each web of gos- 
samer that hangs across our path as we 
climb the long, rough slope in front. 
Around are bare, bleak moorlands, too 
high and infertile for cultivation, from 
the sides and hollows of which the peas- 
ants dig their fuel. .The signs of human 
occupation grow fewer and fainter as we 
ascend. The barking of the village dogs 
and the shouts from the school play- 
ground no longer reach our ears. And 
while we thus retire from the living 
world of to-day, it almost seems as if we 
enter into progressively closer commun- 
ion with the past. Yonder, only a few 
miles to the north, lies the deep hollow 
of Glen Columbkill—the western se- 
clusion where tradition records that St. 
Columba, the great apostle of the Scots, 
in his earlier years, loved to bury him- 
self for meditation and prayer. Mould- 
ering cross and crumbling cairn, to 
which latter every pious pilgrim adds a 
stone, keep his memory green through 
the centuries. It is with him and his 
courageous friends and disciples, rather 
than with sights and sounds of the 
present time, that we feel ourselves in 
contact here. And when, high up on 
this bare mountain-side, we come upon 
the ruined cells which these devoted 
men built with their own hands out of 
the rough stones of the crest, and to 
which they betook themselves for quiet 
intercourse with Heaven, amid the 
wild winds and driving rains of these 
western hills, the halo of human cour- 
age and self-denial falls for us on this 
solitude to heighten its loneliness and 
desolation. 

Musing on these memories of the 
past, we find ourselves at last at the 


top of the slope, nearly two thousand | 
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from this lofty summit, which is known 
as Slieve League, the ground plunges 
down on the other side in a succession 
of precipices into the Atlantic Ocean, 
which stretches from the far western 
horizon up to the very base of the crags 
beneath our feet. We have in trath 
been climbing a mountain whereof one- 
half has been cut away by the sea. 
What a picture of decay here presents 
itself! We peer over the verge of the 
cliffs, still wrapped in their morning 
shadows, and mark how peak, ridge, 
and wall of flinty quartzite, glowing in 
tints of orange, yellow, and red, uprear 
themselves from the face of the decliv- 
ity, like the muscles on the limb of 
some sculptured Hercules, as if the 
mountain had gathered up.its whole 
strength and knit its frame together to 
defy the fiercest assaults of the ele- 
ments. But Jook how every crag is 
splintered, how every jutting buttress 
is rent and creviced, how every ledge 
is strewn with blocks that have fallen 
from the naked wall above it! If we 
detach one of these loosened blocks and 
set it in downward motion, we may 


| watch it plunge into the abyss, flash 


from crag to crag, career down the 
screes of rubbish and make no pause 
until, if it survive so far, it dashes into 
the surge below. What we can thus 
carelessly do in a few moments is done 
deliberately every winter by the hand 
of nature. Slowly but ceaselessly this 
vast sea-wall, swept by Atlantic storm, 
sapped by frost, soaked with rain, dried 
and beaten by sun and wind, is being 
battered down under the fire of nature’s 
resistless artillery. 

So far the scene is one that requires 
no special acquaintance with science 
for its appreciation. The man of liter- 
ature, who may most disparage the 
man of science, may well affirm that 
here they meet on common ground and 
have equal powers of reception and 
enjoyment. Nor will he be gainsaid if 
he claims that for the enjoyment of the 
distant view he is likewise quite as well 
equipped as the other. His eye, too, 
can range over the whole glorious pan- 
orama of sea and land, across the wide 


feet above the sea, and discover that | bays to the hills of Mayo, among which 
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the noble cone of Nephin rises like a 
distant Vesuvius; southward to the 
terraced heights of Sligo, with their 
green tablelands and gleaming cliffs, 
which look away to the western ocean ; 
eastward and northward, over the bil- 
lowy sea of hills that stretch through 
Donegal round again westward to the 
Atlantic. What is there of note in 
such a landscape, he may demand, 
which he, ignorant of science, misses ? 
What added pleasure, what brighter 
light, can science cast over it ? 

‘By way of reply to these queries, let 
me ask the reader who has thus far 
accompanied me to turn from the dis- 
tant view to what lies beneath his feet 
on the bare, stony, wind-swept summit 
of Slieve League. Never shall I forget 
my own astonishment and enthusiasm 
when, in company with some of my 
colleagues of the Geological Survey, I 
found the splintered slabs of stone lying 
there to be full of stems of fossil trees, 
belonging to kinds which occur abun- 
dantly in the sandstones below our 
coal-measures. The geologist will at 
once appreciate the full meaning of this 
discovery. It showed that, perched on 
the summit of this mountain, some two 
thousand feet above the sea, lay a cake, 
only a few acres in extent, of that 
division of the Carboniferous rocks 
called the Millstone grit—a formation 
which spreads over a large tract of 
country farther to the east. Here, in 
the far west of Ireland, in the very 
heart of the region of the ancient crys- 
talline schists, and occupying the high- 
est ground of the district, lay a little 
remnant, which demonstrated that a 
sheet of Millstone grit once stretched 
over the north-west of the island, and 
may have extended much farther west- 
ward over tracts where the Atlantic 
now rolls. And as the Millstone grit is 
followed by the coal-measures, the fur- 
ther inference could be legitimately 
drawn that the Irish coal-fields, now so 
restricted in extent, once spread far 
and wide over the hills of Donegal, 
from which they have since been grad- 
ually denuded. Truly the woes of Ire- 
land may be traced back to a very early 
time, when not even the most ardent 


‘League is:the most westerly. 
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patriot can lay the blame on the invad- 
ing Saxon. 

That little cake of grit on the top of 
Slieve League stands as a monument of 
waste so continued and so stupendous 
as to be hardly conceivable. It proves 
that the north-west of Ireland was 
buried under a sheet of strata many 
hundreds of feet thick, and that, inch 
by inch, this overlying mantle of solid 
stone has been worn away, until it has 
been reduced at last to merely a few 
scattered patches of which that of Slieve 
Not only 
so, but the present system of hill and 
valley is thus demonstrated not to be 
part of the primeval architecture of 
the earth, but to have come into being 
after that upper envelope of Carbonif- 
erous rock had begun to be removed. 
What a marvellous series of pictures is 
thus presented to our imagination. 
Standing on that bare mountain-top, we 
think of the ages represented by the 
quartzite of those craggy precipices be- 
low, then of the time when the region 
lay beneath the waters in which the 
coal jungles spread over a large part of 
Ireland. We try to realize how these 
jungles sank foot by foot beneath the 
sea, how sand and silt were heaped 
over them, and how, in course of ages, 
this submerged area was once more up- 
raised into land. But we fail to form 
any adequate conception of the lapse of 
time required for the long succession of 
changes that followed. We only know 
that, slowly and insensibly, by the fall 
of rain, the beating of wind, the creep- 
ing of ice-fields, and the surging of the 
ocean, hollow and glen have been 
carved out, hill after hill has emerged, 
like forms from a block of marble un- 
der the hand of a sculptor, that ravines 
have been cut out here and crags have 
been left there, until, at last, the whole 
landscape has been wrought into its 
present forms. 

We look once more down the face of 
the precipices, now lit up by the ad- 
yancing sun, and, though everywhere 
upon their ruined surface we mark 
how — 

Nature softening and concealing, 
Is busy with a hand of healing — 
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crusting the bare rock with golden 
lichen, or hiding its rawness under a 
cover of richly tinted weather-stains, 
we none the less perceive the sure signs 
of constant and inevitable decay ; we 
recognize the working of the same 
forces that have sculptured the whole 
landscape, far as well as near; and we 
feel awed in presence of this revelation 
wf the continuity of law and of the po- 
xeney even of the unregarded opera- 
tions of nature when they have had 
untold ages in which to accomplish their 
appointed work. 

I should like now to transport the 
reader to a wholly different scene, that 
we may consider together some of the 
more obvious features in the landscapes 
of the south coast of England. At the 
western end of the Isle of Wight, 
a long ridge of chalk-down, which 
stretches completely across the island, 
Tuns out to sea, and terminates in the 
well-known white pinnacles of the 
Needles. From the highest part of the 
ridge, when the air is clear, the eye 
ranges southward over a vast expanse 
of open sea. To the west and north 
the breadth of water is bounded by the 
blue hills of Dorsetshire, the white 
cliffs of Swanage Bay, and then the 
long, low, brown heights which are 
crowned with the spires of Bourne- 
mouth and Christchurch. Eastward 
we note how the ridge on which we 
stand sinks down into the hollow of 
Freshwater Gap, but rises again on the 
farther side, and then striking inland 
for some miles, sweeps round to form 
the heights of St. Catherine’s, nearly 
eight hundred feet high, whence it de- 
scends once more in white cliffs to the 
sea. 

On a summer noon, when a fresh, 
westerly breeze roughens the sea into 
deepest azure, and keeps a continual 
murmur of plashing waves at the foot 
of the cliffs, few pieces of English coast 
scenery offer more attractions than this. 
From the verge of the short green 
sward of the down, the chalk plunges 
in a sheer precipice of dazzling white- 
ness, that contrasts well with the min- 
gled blue and emerald-green of the sea 
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below. Projecting massive buttresses, 
that catch the full blaze of sunlight, 
throw into delicate violet shadow the 
recesses and alcoves into which the 
face of chalk has been worn. On the 
great ocean highway in front, vessels 
of every size and rig sail past on their 
outward or homeward voyage. Though 
our perch above the precipice is soli- 
tary, we yet feel within sight and touch 
of the living world. Across the bay we 
mark the smoke of distant villages and 
towns, and the fields and woodlands 
that separate the scatiered hamlets. 
Just below, at the northern foot of the 
ridge, sheltered and concealed among 
its woods, lies that home so dear to 
lovers of English literature, where 


Groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the blast of winter, stand, 
And further on, the hoary channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand. 


Nor are memorials of the past want- 
ing to throw over the scene the price- 
less charm of old memory and tradition. 
The down is roughened here and there 
with ‘‘ the grassy barrows of the hap- 
pier dead.’? The steeples and towers 
of the country churches dotted over the 
landscape, mark still, as they have done 
for centuries, the heart of each parish 
and its quiet graveyard. It is a typ- 
ically English scene, full of that hal- 
lowed, historic interest, and of that 
subdued, unobtrusive beauty, where the 
lineaments of nature are everywhere 
more or less concealed by the labors of 
man, which constitute so chief a source 
of pleasure in the landscapes of En- 
gland. 

Here, surely, our literary censor may 
claim that no room can be found for 
the foot of science. What can we pre- 
tend to add to the charm of such scen- 
ery ; or what can we do, if we touch it 
at all, but lessen that charm? Again, 
Iaccept the challenge, though with per- 
haps somewhat more diffidence; not 
that I think the contribution from sci- 
ence is here less available or less appro- 
priate, but because I so fully share in 
the feeling that a scene, in itself and 
to the ordinary eye so full of everything 
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that can give pleasure, needs no addi-| 


tion from any source. 

Let me suppose that we are placed 
upon the extreme western verge of the 
down, with the Needles in front of us. 
The chalk that forms these white faces 
of rock is shown by science to be made 
up entirely of the mouldered remains 


of creatures that gathered on the sea-| 


bottom, ages before the species of ani- 
mals living at the present day came 
into existence. Sponges, crinoids, cor- 
als, shells, fishes, reptiles, mingled 
their remains with those of the minuter 
forms of life that accumulated on the 
floor of that ancient ocean. And now, 
hardened into stone, the ooze of that 
sea-bed has been upraised into land. 
The “long backs of the bushless 
downs,’ which for many successive 
centuries have remained as we see 
them, were originally parts of the sea- 
bed, and are entirely built up of the 
vestiges of dead organisms. 

But this is not ail. Look at one of 
those noble faces of rock which shoot 
up from the restless breakers, and take 
note of the parallel lines of dark flints 
which, as if traced with a pencil, sweep 
in such graceful curves from base to 
crest of the cliffs. Alike on buttress 
and recess, from headland to headland, 
no matter how irregularly the chaik has 
been sculptured, these parallel lines 
may be followed. <A feature so con- 
spicuous in the architecture of the preci- 
pices could not escape the attention of 
the most casual visitor, but he only 
vaguely marvels at it, until geology 
tells him that these dark lines mark 
successive floors of that ancient sea — 
floors that gathered one over another, 
as generation after generation of marine 
creatures left their crumbling remains 
upon the bottom. But now they are 
bent up and placed on end, like books 
on the shelves of a library. And thus 
we learn that not only has this ancient 
sea-bed been turned into dry land, but 
its layers of hardened ooze have been 
tilted up vertically, and that it is the 
worn ends of these upturned layers 
which form the long ridges of the 
downs. 

But science further makes known to 
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| us that beyond the cliffy margin on 
| which we stand, there once stretched 
an ampler land that has long disap- 
peared. Far over the English Channel 
the chalk downs once extended with 
their undulating summits, their smooth, 
grassy slopes, their deep cooms and 
quiet bournes. That vanished land ran 
| southward, until it ended off in a range 
| of white precipices. The rain that fell 
|on its surface gathered into a river that 
| flowed northward through Freshwater 
|Gap into the Solent. Strange to tell, 
perched on the top of the present cliffs, 
to the east of Freshwater, lie fragments 
of the bed of that ancient stream, con- 
sisting of gravel and silt which, as the 
cliffs are undermined by the waves, 
tumble to the beach and mingle with 
the gravel of to-day. In these ancient 
deposits are found teeth of the long- 
extinct mammoths which browsed the 
herbage on slopes that rose southward, 
where for many a long age the At- 
lantic has rolled its restless tides and 
breakers. 

Musing on these records of a dim, 
forgotten past, we once more turn to 
the last spurs of chalk and the isolated 
Needles. There, with eye quickened 
to recognize what science has to reveal, 
we trace on every feature of the rocky 
foreground, inscribed in characters that 
cannot be mistaken, the story of that 
process of destruction which has re- 
duced the Isle of Wight to its present 
diminished proportions. The rains, 
frosts, and tempests splinter the chalk 
above and the waves gnaw it away 
below. Year by year fresh slices are 
cut off and strewn in fragments over 
the sea-floor by the unwearying surge. 
The Needles, once part of the down, 
are perceptibly less than they were a 
generation ago. The opposite white 
cliffs and downs of Dorset were at one 
time continuous with those of the Isle 
of Wight. They, too, by their shat- 
tered precipices, tunnelled caverns, and 
isolated stacks of rock, tell the same 
tale of disintegration. And, thus, im- 
pressive though the scenery was before, 
it now acquires a new interest and sig- 
nificance, when every cliff and pinnacle 
becomes eloquent to us of a past so 
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strange, so remote, and yet so closely 
linked with our own day by a chain of 
slow and unbroken causation. 

And now, as a last illustration, let me 
conduct the reader in imagination to 
the far north-west of Scotland and place 
him on the craggy slopes above the 
upper end of Loch Maree as the sun, 
after a day of autumnal storm, is de- 
scending towards the distant Hebrides, 
ina glory of crimson, green, and gold. 
Hardly anywhere within the compass 
of our islands cana landscape be beheld 
so varied in form and color, so abound- 
ing in all that is noblest and fairest in 
mountain scenery. To the right rises 
the huge mass of, Slioch, catching on 
his terraced shoulders the full glow of 
sunset, and wreathing his summit with 
folds of delicate, rose-colored cloud. To 
the left, above the purple shadows that 
are now gathering round their base, 


tower the white crags and crests of Ben | 


Eay, rising clear and sharp against the 
western sky. Down the centre, be- 


tween these two giant buttresses, lies 


Loch Maree—the noblest sheet of 
water in the Scottish Highlands — now 
ablaze with the light of the sinking sun. 
Headland behind headland, and islet 
after islet rise as bars of deep violet out 
of that sea of gold. Yonder a group of 
pines, relics of the old Caledonian for- 
est, stand boldly above the rocky knolls. 
Around us the naked rock undulates in 
endless bosses, dotted with bouiders or 
half buried in the deep heather that 
flames out with yet richer crimson in 
the ruddy light filling all the valley. 
Overhead, the banded cliffs of Craig 
Roy, draped with waterfalls and wet 
with the rains of the earlier part of the 
day, glow in the varying tints of sunset. 
We hear the scream of the eagles that 
still nest in these inaccessible crags ; 
the hoarse outcry of the heron comes 
up from the lake; the whirr of the 
blackcock re-echoes down the hillside. 
It might seem as if we were here out of 
sight and hearing of man, save that 
now and then the low of cattle, driven 
home to their stails, falls faintly on the 
ear from the distant hamlet, which is 
fading into the gathering twilight of the 
glen. 
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At such a time and in such a scene 
the past speaks vividly to us, if there 
be human associations of a by-gone time 
linked with the place. Here, in this 
remote Highland valley, we are led 
backward in imagination through gen- 
erations of strife and rapine, clan war- 
fare and private revenge, bravery and 
treachery, superstition and ignorance, 
far away to that early time when, in 
the seventh century, Maelrubha, the 
red priest from Ireland, preached to 
the savage Picts, and first brought this 
region within the ken of civilized men. 
More than twelve hundred years have 
since passed away, but the memory of 
that early missionary still lives here 
among the solitudes which he chose as 
the scene of his labors. The lake yet 
bears his name, and his favorite island 
of retirement, embowered in_ holly, 
mountain ash, and honeysuckle, con- 
tains his holy well, which, even to this 
day, is visited for the cure of diseases, 
while offerings are there made to the 
saint. 

It is just this little touch of the “still, 
sal music of humanity’? which 
needed to crown the interest and dig- 
nity of our Highland landscape. ‘* What 
more, then, can we need or desire ?’’ 
our literary critic may once more de- 
mand; ‘* you may go on to elaborate 
the details of the scene, for every part 
|of the picture abounds in the most ex- 
| quisite detail, beyond the power of pen 
or almost of pencil adequately to por- 
tray. But what can science do here, 
except to mar what already is perfect, 
or to confuse by contributing what is 
entirely irrelevant ? ” 

Again I feel the force of the ob- 
jection, and all the more because to 
combat it as I should wish to do, would 
|involve me in geological details which 
would here be wholly out of place. Let 
/me say, briefly and decidedly, that after 
many years of experience in every 
variety of landscape in this country, I 
know nowhere a scene which has its 
true inner meaning as a source of im- 
pressiveness more strikingly revealed, 
or which has its ordinary interest more 
vividly intensified by the light which 


is 








geological history throws upon it. 
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‘Tue most cursory traveller, even as 
he drives rapidly along this valley, can 
hardly fail to observe that three dis- 
tinct rocks enter into the composition 
of the landscape, each differing from 
the others in form, color, and relative 
position, and each contributing its own 
characteristic features to the scenery. 
First of allaseries of curiously hum- 
mocky eminences of dark grey rock 
mounts from the edge of the lake up the 
sides of Slioch, forming a kind of rude 
and rugged platform on which that 
mountain stands. Next comes a pile of 
brownish-red sandstone, which in par- 
allel and almost horizontal bars, like so 
many courses of cyclopean masonry, 
forms the upper and main mass of the 
height. And lastly, there is the bedded 
white rock which, hanging upon the 
flanks of the red sandstone, towers in 
the cliffs of Craig Roy on the one side 
of the valley and builds up almost the 
whole of Ben Eay on the other side. 
The differences and contrasts between 
these three kinds of material are so 
marked, and have obviously played so 
essential a part in producing the special 
peculiarities of the rocky landscape, 
that even our literary censor himself 
could hardly, in spite of himself, fail to 
note them and might venture to ask a 
question about them. 

To answer his question as it might 
best be answered would be most briefly 
and vividly done by a true poet. I can 
only pretend to present the mere facts, 
but even such a presentation in the 
dryest and baldest way cannot conceal 
their inherent marvellous interest. 

Those grey bosses of rock that rise 
out of Loch Maree and form the base 
and outworks of Slioch are portions of 
the very oldest known land-surface of 
Europe, as incaleulably more ancient 
than the rest of the Highlands, as the 
Highlands in turn are more ancient than 
the Alps or the Apennines. Their 
heights and hollows existed before the 
red sandstones were laid down. To this 
day, you can walk along the shore-line 
of the vanished lake or sea in which 
these sandstones accumulated, and can 
mark how hill after hill, and valley 
after valley, sank under its waters, and 
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were buried beneath its quietly gather- 
ing sand and shingle. That primeval 
land-surface, slowly settling down, came 
at last to lie under several thousand 
feet of such sediment. Long subse- 
quently, after the sand, hardened into 
sandstone and the gravel, consolidated 
into conglomerate, had been partially 
raised out of water, came the time 
when the white rock of Ben Eay and 
Craig Roy gathered as fine white sand 
on the sea-bottom. Some beds of this 
compacted sand are filled with millions 
of the burrows of sea-worms that lived 
in it, and higher up come bands of lime- 
stone crowded here and there with tri- 
lobites, shells, corals, sponges, and other 
organisms belonging to an age anterior 
to that of even the very oldest fossil- 
iferous rocks of most of the rest of 
Britain. These sheets of marine sed- 
iment point to a period when there 
were no hills in north-west Scotland, 
for the primeval heights still lay deeply 
buried, and a shoreless sea spread far 
ana wide over the region. 

At length after a vast interval of time 
came an epoch of gigantic terrestrial 
disturbance, when north-western Eu- 
rope, from the North Cape to the south 
of Ireland, was convulsed ; when the 
solid crust of the earth was folded, 
crumpled, and fractured, until its shat- 
tered rocks, crushed and kneaded 
together, acquired the crystalline char- 
acters which they now display. In the 
course of these tremendous displace- 
ments (to which there is no parallel in 
the later geological history of this coun- 
try) huge slices of the earth’s crust, 
many hundreds of feet thick and many 
miles long, were wrenched asunder and 
pushed bodily westwards, sometimes 
for a distance of ten miles. By this 
means portions of the oldest rocks of 
the region were torn off and planted on 
the top of the youngest. The whole 
country thus broken up underwent 
many subsequent mutations and was 
finally left to be gradually worn down 
by the various agents that have carved 
the surface of the land into its present 
shape. 

Our three groups of rock, so distinctly 
marked out in the landscape, thus re- 
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cord three successive and early chapters 
in the long history by which the topog- 
raphy of the Scottish Highlands has 
been brought into its existing form. 
Knowing what is their story, we find 
that every crag and scar acquires a new 
meaning and interest. Past and pres- 
ent are once more brought into such 
close and vivid union that while we 
gaze at the landscape as it stands now, 
its features seem to melt away into vis- 
ions of what it has once been. We can 
in imagination clothe it with its ancient 
pine forests through which the early 
Celtic colonists hunted the urus, the 
wild boar, the wolf, the brown bear, 
and the reindeer. We can fill up the 
valley with the stately glacier which 
once stretched along its hollow and 
went out to sea. We can dimly con- 


ceive the passage of the long ages of 
persistent decay by which mountain 
and glen, corry and cliff were carved 
into the forms which now so delight 
our eye. 

In a memorable and often-quoted pas- 


sage, Johnson wrote, ‘‘ To abstract the 
mind from all local emotion would be 
impossible, if it were endeavored, and 
would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses, whatever makes: the past, 
the distant, or the future predominate 
over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings.’’! If this 
be a just judgment, surely we may fur- 
ther maintain that whatever heightens 
our interest in the landscapes around 
us, whatever quickens the imagination 
by presenting new views of what has 
long been familiar, whatever deepens 
our reverence by teaching us to recog- 
nize the proofs of that long, orderly 
progress through which the land has 
been fashioned for our use, not only 
raises us in the dignity of thinking be- 
ings but stimulates the emotional side 
of our nature and furnishes abundant 
material for the exercise of the literary 
and artistic faculties. Science even in 
her noblest inspirations, is never po- 
etry, but she offers thoughts of man and 
nature which the poet, in the alembic 


1 Tour in the Hebrides, p. 346. 
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of his genius, may transmute into pur- 
est poetic gold. 

But we have lingered by the side 
of this northern lake, with its noble 
curtain of mountains, and the sun mean- 
while has sunk in a glory of flame be- 
neath the faint outline of the Hebrides ; 
the iast flush of crimson has faded from 
the sky and the twilight is deepening 
into night adown the valley. In leav- 
ing the scene, if I have succeeded in 
showing how we have it in our own 
power to quicken the influence of scen- 
ery on the imagination, we may I trust 
take with us the full conviction that 
there is no landscape so fair which may 
not be endued with fresh interest if the 
light of scientific discovery be allowed 
to fall upon it. Bearing this light with 
us in our wanderings, whether at home 
or abroad, we are gifted, as it were, 
with an added sense and an increased 
power of gathering some of the pur-st 
enjoyment which the face of natrre 
can yield. 

ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
EILY. 
I. 

‘* WuHy won’t the ice harden?” said 
Russell, ‘I want some skating. I’m 
sick of this beastly hole. If I’d onlya 
little more tin I’d run away —to Lon- 
don, to the pantomimes.”’ 

“Tl tell you a story,” said Eily ; 
‘IT see such wonderful people in the 
coals ! ”’ 

‘** You can’t tell anything new. But 
cut away. Ah! it’s rather jolly here, 
with my head on your lap. But hold 
hard a moment — when’s that creature 
coming ? ” 

‘Mira? Some time this afternoon, 
the note said.”’ 

‘‘Botheration! I wish she were a 
boy! Now begin, Eily.”’ 

‘‘ Stephen, you look so cold! There’s 
plenty of room by the fire,” said Eily 
wistfully. 

‘““No, thank you,” returned a hard 
young voice. ‘‘I mean to break my- 
self of that eternal roasting.” 
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‘¢ He’s a Spartan,”’ said Russell ; ‘I 
ain’t. I shall be an Epicurean. Cut 
on, my darling.” 

The golden-haired boy, his delicate 
limbs outstretched upon the hearthrug, 
formed an antagonistic contrast to the 
figure four years nearer manhood, 
seated rigidly at a distant table, the 


dark head supported by a thin, brown | 


hand above a scholarly book.  LEily’s 
father, an absent-minded and short- 


sighted professor of a great provincial | 


college, was guardian to both these 
boys : Stephen Wade, an orphan, friend- 
less and poor, bequeathed to him a 
twelvemonth ago; and Russell Mild- 
may, sent from India in early child- 
hood to the charge of a distant cousin, 
the professor’s wife. This lady had 


presently died; but Russell had re- 
mained in his adopted home, where, 
out of school hours, all the three were 
left, within limits, to their own de-| 
vices. 

Eily was soon to go, for several years, 
to her godmother in a distant county, 


to be taught and trained. What would 
Russell do without her, she often won- 
dered ; and she without — Stephen ? 
If only she covld dare to hope that 
Stephen might miss her, and remember 
her half as poor Russell, she feared, 
must, the prospect would he more en- 
durable ! 

The Christmas holidays were now at 
their height, and the professor had 


Eily. 


please poor Russell, who had nothing to 
/do! Stephen had his books. 

| ‘ You’re the jolliest thing out, Eily,”’ 
|the story over, Russell said, maintain- 
‘ing his recumbent position ; ‘always 
saving me from scrapes! I’d settled, 
| willy nilly, to try the ice at Wincombe 
| Mere.” 

**Oh, Russell! when you promised 
|not to go near it, and father said he 
would trust you ! ” 

“T know. Awfully mean; but I’ve 
|confessed. That’s your reward for 
)such a stunning story,’”’ said Russell 
lazily. 
| ‘* Russell’s promises are like cob- 
| webs,” observed Stephen, not looking 
up. 
| ‘Cobwebs to catch flies ?’? mocked 
| the boy. 

‘That is their purpose,” answered 
| Stephen dryly. 

The golden head writhed on Eily’s 
lap. 

‘*T shall be a brute when you’re 
gone, Eily,’ he murmured ; * but Ill 
have it out with Stephen yet. Some 
| day I shall be big enough to wallop him. 
| Hallo !”’ 

**The door-bell,’’ said Eily. 
heard wheels.” 

Mira had arrived. 


ef 


il. 
Tea and games ? 





“ WHAT ! 
| slow ! ”? 
The age of the speaker was eleven. 


How 


consented to receive the only child of | 
his fashionable sister, Lady Antrobus, | She was shorter than Eily, her contem- 
while she herself paid visits in the | porary in years; slighter, and in man- 


neighborhood. As Eily told her story, 
the other side of her mind was devising 
plans of protection. Mira would feel 
terribly shy, she feared. Russell might 
seem to her selfish, and Stephen might 
alarm her. 

From time to time, moreover, the 
child glanced at Stephen, who sat im- 
movable, with stern eyes fixed upon his 
book. She read his inward criticisms, 
and strove, coloring, to infuse a less 
frivolous element with her tale. But 
Russell exclaimed, ‘* Oh, bother! Shut 
up that dry old rot;”’ and, stifling a 
sigh, she plunged resolutely into the 
most inane of fairylands. She must 


ner more decisive ; a dazzling vision, 
jin picturesque attire, with bright hair, 
| cheeks, and eyes. 
| ‘She’s the sprite in your story, who 
| made the schoolboys play truant,’’ whis- 
pered Russell. 
| ‘Oh, she’s beautiful! But do tell 
‘her what splendid games we have at 
| Mrs. Carlton’s ; she won’t believe me.” 
‘Rot! think of all she’s used to,” 
said Russell, with disdain. “I'll get 
| Mrs. Carlton to have dancing. Mrs. 
| Carlton will do anything for me.” 
| ‘* What secrets have you with Eily ?” 
asked Miracoquettishly. ‘The party ? 
Then come to me, Russell. I'll give 
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you one or two notions from the Man- 
sion House Ball. You can have Eily 
any time,’’ she added, snatching at his 
hand, and springing away with him. 

Eily stood still. The sky was like 
lead. The garden looked frost-bitten 
and dreary. She had stayed out, after 
their walk, to please Russell, although 
Stephen had offered to explain to her 
the pictures in the large Iliad. Russell 
had seemed disappointed when the offer 
was made, and, as usual, she had ig- 
nored her own preferences. She gazed 
silently after the two figures as they 
flitted away, not looking back or think- 
ing again of her. It was a curious ex- 
perience to Eily, who had made Russell, 
although two years her senior, her spe- 
cial charge since both were in the nurs- 
ery. Presently she turned slowly, and 
went back to the house. ** In the school- 
room —so called—the young people’s 
special abode, sat Stephen, at his far 
table, surrounded by books. 

‘*Stephen !”’ said Eily softly. 
he did not look up. 

‘“ Are you vexed, Stephen? I 
couldn’t help it. You don’t know how 
I longed to see the Homer.”’ 

‘“*There it is,’’? said Stephen, with a 
vigorous push at a huge easel. ‘ See it 
to your heart’s content.” 

Eily stole to her own room, her eyes 
filling. When she returned, Russell 
and Mira had arrived, the girl chasing 
the boy. 

“Hallo, Eily!’’ cried 
‘*We’re going to make Mrs. 
have a co as 

Mira barred his mouth with her slight 
hand. 

‘Don’t tell Eily. 
line.”’ 

‘‘ Why, Russell tells me everything,” 
said Eily. 

‘‘Indeed ! How long will that go 
on ?’’ cried Mira, with a grimace. 

‘‘ He wants to tell me this. I can see 
he does,’’ said Eily, moving nearer to 
her boy. 

Mira laughed — a shrill little peal. 

**T want nothing of the kind,” said 
Russell roughly. ‘* Whomade you my 
father confessor ?”’ 

‘* Come here, Eily,’’ said Stephen. 


But 


Russell. 
Carlton 


It’s not in Eily’s 
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His stern young eyes, deéply set un- 
der their black eyelashes, glanced first 
at Russell, then at Mira, and annihilated 
them. 

** Come. 
he said. 

Eily crimsoned in an ecstasy of hap- 
piness. She stood beside him, her 
mortifications forgotten, her heart 
throbbing, her eyes shining. 

‘*¢ Now you shall learn the difference 
between real heroes and sham ones,”’ 
said Stephen. 

She could have stood just so, gazing 
at Hector, at Achilles, at the gods; 
hearing their burning histories of cour- 
age, endurance, glory; glancing now 
and then at that strong face, with its 
touch of fire; until the end of the 
world, she fancied. 

Only —did Stephen believe that she 
thought Russell a hero? How little he 
understood ! But no matter. 


I’ll show you the pictures,”’ 


III. 

Mrs. CARLTON, a lady of “the old 
school,” disapproved of precocious dis- 
sipations. But Russell’s faculty of coax- 
ing enhanced his charms. The games 
were postponed. Little Miss Antrobus, 
she announced, had kindly offered to 
teach the new cotillon. 

Stephen, who despised juvenile par- 
ties, but had chosen nevertheless to 
attend this one, stood, tall and sardonic, 
in the shadow of a heavy curtain. 

**Don’t dance, Eily. You won’t en- 
joy it,’’ he said. 

Eily meekly obeyed. She remained 
at his side, in her white frock, her fair 
hair smooth and shining. Mira wore 
rose color, with gold bangles, and a 
necklace which sparkled. She was the 
centre of all the gay multitude. Mrs. 
Carlton’s governess, at the piano, risked 
a stiff neck to gaze sideways upon the 
fairy form. The cotillon was soon in full 
progress. Russell looked enchanted. 
His great eyes, usually so soft, burned 
like fires. 

Eily longed to be in the midst, and 
yet—— She glanced at Stephen ; his 
expression made her ashamed of her 
sympathy with the circling children. 

** Look,”’ he said ; “‘ they are all gone 
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mad after a whirligig out owt of tissue 
paper. That’s why I came. I foresaw 
that she had only to look and to smile, 
and they would trample you under their 
feet, to follow her. In a general way, 
they’re worrying the life out of you. 
Now you’re nothing. Will it teach you 
a lesson ?” 

‘**T don’t wonder at it,’’ said Eily ; 
** she’s so pretty.” 

** Pretty |!’ scoffed Stephen. ‘‘ That’s 
what the ladies call Russell — ‘Such a 
PRETTY boy!’ Eily, look here! ”’ 

He drew her into the recess of the 
window. The thick curtains shut out 
the throng. But Stephen lifted a blind, 
and behold, another throng! Multi- 
tudes, multitudes of the starry host. 
One, in far height, excelled the others, 
burning with steady brilliance, serene, 
glorious. 

** Would you rather be like that ? ?? — 
he jerked his proud young head towards 
the gay world beyond the curtain — “ or 
that ?’? — he pointed to the star. 

Eily answered only by her eyes, 
which followed his upward gaze. 

‘*You are a baby,’ he said, *‘ and I 
am seventeen years old, and have had 
hard training ; but my mind was made 
up long ago ; it’s not too soon to make 
up yours. You have both in you, Eily ; 
but that by nature strongest,”’ and again 
he pointed. ‘* Of course, if you choose, 
you can stay down here with Russell. 
But you will never drag Russell or any 
of his kind, up there with you.”’ 

Eily’s young heart stirred vaguely. 

**You can’t realize it yet,’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ But remember what I say. 
It is nothing to me, of course. Imerely 
regret that such a thing as Russell 
should have power to ruin such a possi- 
ble life as yours.” 

How coldly he spoke! Had he any 
love in him, thought Eily ? He looked 
grand, though, and beautiful; with a 
beauty like that of the stars, unap- 
proachable, high. 

**Eily, where are you ?”’ cried Rus- 
sell, pulling open the curtains. “I 
want you,”’ he added fiercely. 

The cotillon was still in full swing. 
Mira’s partner was a handsome lad — 
Russell’s enemy at school. 
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** Look !’? whispered Russell, ‘* she 
has chosen him. She promised to 
choose me. 
but I never thought 
me that they’re dancing at all. 
look! I wish I could kill him ! 
home.”’ 

“Oh, no, Russell—you’d be so 
ashamed afterwards! Never mind, 
dear.”’ 

** Never mind ? That’s fine ! 
up, Eily. Cut in with the rest. 
my turn comes, I’ll choose you. 
will pay her out. Make haste.”’ 

Poor Eily! Stephen had left the 
recess, and was watching, with his 
expression of fine scorn. But she 
could not grieve Russell. She dashed 
on, ready to cry, and was lost in the 
maze. 

At length the party was a thing of 
the past. Arrived at home, Stephen 
went straightway up-stairs; the three 
children lingered in the hall. The maid 
who had escorted the young ladies re- 
tired to her bedroom. The professor 
had gone out to dine and sleep. 

‘*T hope you enjoyed yourself, sir,’” 
said Mira, curiseying before Russell. 
**Don’t you mean to thank me for 
teaching you that delightful cotillon ? ” 

** You spoiled it all,’ cried Russell 
passionately. ‘You said you were 
looking forward—— Norton, too— 
the fat ass ! ”’ 

**He’s not fat at all. On the con- 
trary, he was the best-looking boy 
in the room—except Stephen, that 
haughty Pharisee! I’d rather have 
Norton than you, any day. Why, Nor- 
ton had been on the ice, in spite of the 
danger mark. Right across the pond! 
And you — when I wanted you to take 
me! I detest cowards. Any friend of 
mine must be brave.”’ 

**Oh, Mira!” cried Eily, ‘“ Russell 
promised father; that was why he 
wouldn’t go.” 

**Poor dear little baby! Let him 
keep him’s little promise then, and save 
himself from drowning into the bar- 
gain!” 

And, with another superb curtsey, 
Mira sped laughing up the stairs. 

“Pll go straight off to Wincombe,’’ 


They flocked round her, 
It’s through 

Only 
I'll go 


Hurry 
When 
That 
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shouted Russell, ‘‘and skate all round 
the mere.” 

He dived into a neighboring boot 
cupboard, snatched his skates from 
their peg, and rushed out through the 
frosty night. 

‘¢ Stephen!’ cried Eily, darting into 
the schoolroom, ‘Russell will be 
drowned! Oh, go after him !”’ 

Breathlessly she told her story. 

‘¢ Tf he chooses to drown himself, and 
— worse —to break his promise, so be 
it. A fool must have his way,” said 
Stephen. 

*¢ Oh, Stephen, you are cruel, cruel !”’ 
cried Eily. 

Pausing not one moment, away, after 
the headstrong lad she flew; through 
the shrubbery, forth under the starry 
sky. Far in advance, as she thought, 
she heard his footsteps. At last, fringed 
with leafless trees, stretched the wild 
mere, the danger signal white in the 
moonbeams. But where was Russell ? 
She gazed wildly around, calling his 
name. 

How weird and desolate the mere 
looked in the lonely night! She longed 
to flee from it ; and yet — had it already 
swallowed him up? The bright boy, 
so petted, so beloved! She went cau- 
tiously down the bank. Was the ice 
broken ? 

Once more she cried ; not this time 
for Russell, but for help. Search must 
be made. Was that black shade a hole ? 
She drew nearer; her foot slipped ; 
she fell, rolled helplessly, and crashed 
into the dark water. 

She sank once, rose fighting with her 
hands. The thin ice yielded at her 
touch. 

‘¢ Will Russell know that I died for 
him? Will Stephen think ——” 

A cry as wild as her own. 

‘* Kily, Eily, your hand! 
your hand!” 

A strong grasp clutching at her, clos- 
ing on her ; strong arms lifting her up. 

‘Stephen !”’ she gasped. 

‘““Why did you do it?” said the 
stern young voice. ‘‘ Russell is safe in 
bed, the coward! I saw him cutting 
back across the fields. Don’t speak. 
Let me get you home.”’ 


Give me 
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She clung round Stephen’s neck, 
shuddering, wet, and cold, but happy. 


She was never so happy before. 

And overhead that star, brighter than 
the rest, burned with the same steady 
glow. 


IV. 

EILy’s godmother refused to part 
with her at the time first appointed. 
The girl was twenty years old when, 
upon that lady’s second marriage, she 
returned home —to London, where her 
father now occupied an important posi- 
tion. 

Her exile had rolled by like a dream. 
Here, in a pleasant house at Kensing- 
ton, were the old servants, the old 
books and furniture; only an easy- 
tempered lady housekeeper was new — 
to Eily, not to the establishment. It 
was early June. The window-boxes 
were exquisite, the balconies wreathed 
in creepers. The professor had greeted 
Eily with self-complacent approval. 
She was very happy. She felt like her 
old self, the self of nine years ago. In 
the glass she saw her old face, in some 
degree even more childlike—for she 
had been unduly burdened in those 
days of yore. 

‘*You will see your former friend, 
Mr. Mildmay, soon,”’ observed the lady 
housekeeper. ‘‘ He was here yesterday, 
inquiring for you. A most courteous, 
good-looking young man. I shall never 
again listen to idle tales.”’ 

** What tales do you mean?” cried 
Eily. 

**Oh, my dear, he is so delightful — 
they can’t possibly be true. There are 
scandals afloat, now, about every one. 
You know, by the way, that he was all 
but engaged to your lovely cousin, Miss 
Antrobus? At one time they were 
continually together. Indeed, her mar- 
riage to Lord Nortonbury quite took me 
by surprise.” 

‘* He was an old schoolfellow of Rus- 
sell’s,’’ said Eily dreamily. ‘‘ Norton 
we called him then.” 

*¢ Ah, he only came into his title early 
this year. Miss Antrobus’s attentions 
were transferred simultaneously, report 
said, But the person whom she is 
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really thought to have preferred — you 
mustn’t repeat this, dear, or you'll get 
me into trouble—was another old 
friend of yours.” 

Eily bent over a bowl of 
ashamed of an involuntary blush. 

‘* Mr. Stephen Wade, the author. I 
met them both at a private concert, one 
evening, and she was setting her cap at 
him vigorously. She had no success. 
My love, that young man is made of 
ice! (Your dear father in his youth 
must have been much such another.) 
And yet he is so remarkably handsome ! 
and a decided lion, though difficult to 
get hold of. Miss Antrobus was not 
singular; I have heard many jokes 
about unrequited attachments in con- 
nection with him. You are come into 
a sadly giddy world, dear, you see. 
How refreshing it is to look at your 
happy young face !”’ 

The impulsive lady housekeeper rose 
and kissed the girl, whose eyes a sud- 
den radiance had kindled. 

That very evening, after dinner, Rus- 
sell called. The lady housekeeper had 
retired to the back drawing-room ; she 
indulged herself with forty winks after 
dinner, she said. Eily’s low chair was 
near the flowery balcony; Russell, 
standing just within it, looked down 
upon her. 

“You are hardly changed at all. 
You rest me just as you always did,” 
he said, smiling. He had the same 
irresistible smile. The boyish insou- 
ciance had given place to a polished 
courtesy ; the fashionably cropped hair 
had lost its curl, but notits tints of 
gold; he was only of middle height, 
but his figure had fulfilled its promise 
of finished grace. 

**Do young men of twenty-two often 
_ need rest here ?”’ asked Eily, with her 
childlike laugh. 

She looked up, and the eyes which 
she met were not those of her recollec- 
tion. They were the eyes of one who 
has tasted of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and is choosing the evil, and yet, 
weakly and vainly, in his heart of 
hearts, loves the good. 

Her face changed. 

‘You seem really tired, Russell. 


roses, 
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Are you very busy, or what? I am 
longing to hear all you have been doing 
since we met last.”’ 

‘*That’s a good time ago, isn’t it ?”’ 
said Russell, bringing forward another 
low chair to face her own; ‘I doubt 
whéther I can very well satisfy a long- 
ing of such a width. Stephen, now, 
might give you a strict account of every 
moment. Have you seen Stephen 
yet ?”’ 

Eily turned to an illustrated paper 
upon her lap, and examined a portrait. 

** Not yet,”’ she said. 

*¢ Ah, his is a case of real work, now. 
He’s up to the eyes in books and ink. 
May I look ?”’ 

Eily was gazing at the portrait without 
taking it in. She let Russell draw it 
gently towards him. He also gazed 
fixedly for some moments, then pushed 
it away, and leaned back, his hands 
clasped behind his head. 

**T used to come to you, didn’t I, in 
all my troubles, in those old days ?” 
said he. Again he glanced at the por- 
trait. 

It was of Mira, in her wreath of 
orange blossoms. Below was printed : 
‘¢ Bridal Portrait of the Baroness Nor- 
tonbury.’’ The hard outlines could not 
belie that exquisite beauty. If exqui- 
site here, what when color, change, and 
sparkle were added !”” 

Russell rose, and stood once more in 
the window. 

‘¢ Have you heard ?”’ he said. 

‘*T’ve heard only a little bit of gos- 
sip.” 

‘For once, true gossip,’ said Rus- 
sell, with a short laugh; “I was a 
fool.” 

‘*Oh, Russell dear! 


Did you care 
really ?’’ asked Eily, in her old caress- 
ing way. 
“Care ! 
about done for me —as to anything 


I tell you, Eily, she has 


worth having. And all to avenge her- 
self on Stephen! ” 

‘¢ Tow do you mean ?” 

‘*She was trying to stir up his jeal- 
ousy. As soon stir up the Albert Me- 
morial! But as for me, I was gulled. 
She did like mea bit, I think, too. But 
then that Norton turned up again. You 
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weren’t here, Eily, to help me to pay 
her out in her own coin. Eh ?”’ 

He half smiled, with a glance which 
questioned whether he were going too 
far. Only sympathy, however, deep 
and guileless, looked back at him in 
Eily’s clear gaze. 

‘*Poor Russell ! 
sorry —more than I can say. 
wasn’t worthy of you.” 

‘* Wasn’t she ? Ah, my innocent! I 
think, upon the whole, Eily, you’re a 
little younger than nine years ago. 
Well, I must be off.. I’m going to 
drown dull care in the only two ways I 
find efficacious.”’ 

‘¢ And what are those ? ”’ 

“A game of billiards and a glass of 
fizz. If I were Stephen, I’d read Mar- 


I’m so dreadfully 
But she 


cus Aurelius.” 
** But you’ve got me too, now, when- 
Don’t forget that,”’ 


ever you want me. 
said Eily. 


v. 

‘““Now attend, my dear! (These 
conversaziones are most instructive.) 
There — under that archway— is a per- 
fect knot of savants. Look well at the 
tall young man with a dark moustache. 
He is Mr. Wade, the historian, every 
one says, of the future. It will be a 
feather in your cap, some day, my love, 
that you saw him in his youth. How 
he towers above the others! Author 
of ‘Cicero and his Times.’ Be sure to 
remember. That bald-headed person, 
talking to him, is the famous What’s- 
his-name, author of the book on medals. 
Make a mental note of all this, my 
dear ; I shall question you to-morrow.”’ 

The diligent voice, with its demure 
pupil, moved on through the rooms 
crowded by lions and their admirers. 
Eily, seated beside her chaperon, the 
lady housekeeper, looked up, her soul in 
her eyes. ‘ Author of ‘ Cicero and his 
Times,’’’? she repeated mechanically. 
Yes, there was Stephen! Stephen, as 
it were glorified ; risen to all and beyond 
all her imaginings throughout the sep- 
arating years. The angular youth had 
expanded into a man like those heroes 
in the old pictures ; self-controlled, his 
head high, his mouth resolute ; the 
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hard antagonism of the past replaced 
by a look of power —as of one who has 
fought for his own place, and means to 
hold it and climb higher. But the 
handsome face was cold,‘as of yore ; 
its depth was the depth of intellect and 
of moral force, unstirred by tenderness 
or passion. 

‘** Stephen ! Stephen!’ thought Eily, 
gazing. She longed to‘run to him, as 
in her childhood. But she was a child 
no longer. That fact now weighed 
upon her painfully. 

** Eily, do you remember me ?”’ 

Her attention had been momentarily 
diverted ; and in that moment he had 
recognized her, crossed the room, was 
at her side. His deeply set eyes, with 
a new light in them, met her own. 

‘¢ What a pleasant surprise! I heard 
you were come home; but I thought 
you were sure to be changed — grown 
up into a fashionable young lady.”’ 

“Well, I am grown up,” said Eily, 
smiling. “I can’t help that, you 
know.”’ 

Stephen smiled back. Her heart 
gave a wild bound. In his smile was a 
look which Eily had never before seen ; 


|a look of admiration, of satisfaction, of 


something more intense than these. 

“You are what I dreamed of — not 
what I expected,’’ he said. He sat 
down a little behind her, and leaned 
forward, that he might gaze at her by 
stealth. 

“Yes, Eily —I had a dream of you, 
and I feared Have you thought 
me very rude for not calling ? ”’ 

** No; but I wanted to see you.”’ 

“Is that true? I was a fearful 
young prig in old days. May I tell you 
something, while I have the chance ? ”’ 

The girl bowed her head, smiling 
still from inward joy. 

‘*T’ve often wished that I could beg 
your pardon. May I beg it now ?”’ 

*“*T don’t know why. You did me a 
great deal of good.”’ 

‘*¢ Because your soul was of the kind 
which gets good everywhere. I was a 
horrid fellow. I realize it now. [I’m 
glad you didn’t, though —if you didn’t. 
Every day of the last fortnight I’ve 
been questioning, ‘ Shall I go and see 
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whether she’s Eily still?’ And every 
day I decided, ‘ My dream’s best.’ But 
I was mistaken.” 

Eily looked down, not answering. 
She herself was in a dream, she 
thought. 

‘“‘Kily, I was mistaken,’”’ repeated 
Stephen. 

Then she glanced at him ; and again 
she met his eyes. 


VI. 

‘‘ Eriy,” exclaimed the lady house- 
keeper, a month later, ‘‘I am simply 
disgusted with these slanderers. Such 
an utterly charming young man ! ” 

‘* What has happened ?” asked Eily 
anxiously, 

“They dared, this afternoon, my 
dear, to tell me that on Monday night, 
Mr. Mildmay was met, at a late hour, 
intoxicated, staggering home. I de- 
clined to listen. ‘Mr. Mildmay,’ I 
said, ‘is far too delightfully refined.’ 
Does it not shock you, Eily ?” 

Eily sighed. The anxiety deepened 
on her bro v. 

The same evening, when the lady 
housekeeper, as usual, was napping in 
the back drawing-room, Russell ap- 
peared. He looked worn and jaded. 

‘* Play to me, Eily,”’ he said. ‘* One 
of the * Lieder.’ ”’ 

He sank upon a lounge at a little 
distance. It was growing dusk; the 
electric light in the streets shone full 
upon his fair hair and tired face. As 
Eily played, she watched him, her heart 
aching. ’ 

‘* What is it, Russell?’’ she asked, 
after half an hour’s music, drawing her 
chair to his side. 

‘* Nothing, now. I always get right 
when I’ve been a little while with 

-you.”’ 


‘Russell dear— don’t be angry —| 


would you mind telling me where you 
went on Monday evening ?” 

He sat up, reddening furiously. 

‘*So Fortescue reported me? The 
sneak! Never mind, Eily. It was an 
accident. Iwas awfully ashamed after- 
wards ; I always am.”’ 

“Always! Oh, Russell ! 
happened before ? ”’ 


Has 


it | 


Eily. 


‘Yes, ithas. As you ask, I tell you. 
It’s all through Mira. I get thinking 
of her, and then I get mad ; and I have 
to find comfortsomewhere. And then, 
you see, the comfort leads one on.”’ 

‘** Poor boy !”’ said Eily softly. 

He seized her hand and pressed it to 
his lips. 

** You don’t know what I am, Eily, or 
you wouldn’t care for me.’’ 

‘Yes, I would. Russell, will you 
promise never to do it again ?”’ 

** Never drink too much again? I 
daren’t. I might break my word. Eily, 
you don’t understand. I must have 
something.” 

“TI know something better,’’ said 
Eily. : 
‘* Many things, no doubt ; but not for 
me. There can be nothing good, ever, 
now, for me.”’ 

Eily was silent. She laid that cool 
little hand of hers upon his burning 
forehead. Fragrance, sweet and pure, 
from the balcony flowers, floated into 
the room. 


‘** Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly,”’ 


she murmured. ‘ You’ve not tried 
that, Russell.’’ 

‘*That old tale! I don’t believe in 
it,’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve given it all up.”’ 

‘“*Mr. Wade!” announced the ser- 
vant at the door. 

‘*Confound him, the starched an- 
|chorite!”’ muttered Russell, rising. 
** Eily, I’m off.” 

** What has he been worrying you 
about ?”’ inquired Stephen, looking 
after him with unfriendly eyes. ‘‘ Don’t 
concern yourself, Eily; you can’t 
ichange him. May I ring for lights ?’” 
he added in a milder tone. ‘I’ve 
brought the books — Dante and the 
rest.” 

**Oh, how kind!”’ cried Eily, over- 
| joyed. 

In Stephen’s presence, her anxieties 
were quickly forgotten. They sat side 
by side at her own special table, and he 
| interpreted to her beautiful engravings, 
_as he had interpreted the Iliad pictures 
long ago. 
| «This Beatrice has a look of you,” 








Eily. 


he said, in a low tone which strangely 
thrilled her. He gazed first at the an- 
gelic countenance, and then at Eily, 
lost in his own thoughts. 

**Do you remember that star?” he 
asked suddenly. ‘Once, before you 
came home, I dreamed that I saw your 
face in it, far above me, smiling down.” 

Eily prayed for Russell that night ; 
she could not grieve for him. She was 
too happy for grieving. 

The season was drawing to its close 
when, one evening, he came as be- 
fore. 

** Kily,”’ he said, ‘I will be open with | 
you.”? A desperate light fired his eyes. 

‘““T resolved —though I would not 
promise—to keep straight for your 
sake ; but yesterday I failedagain. I’m 
on my road tothe dogs; that’s plain. 
1’ll make you that promise now, though 
— I'll give up drink altogether —on one 
condition. It’s quite impossible, any 
other way.” 

*¢ And what is the condition ?”’ 

“That you will marry me, Eily. 
When I’m with you, the devil goes out 
of me. I’ve been on the slope for 
months. Only you can save me. Eily, | 
blessed one ! I’ll make you the promise 
this moment — because I shall no lon:ser | 
fear breaking it—if you will be my) 
wife.” | 

Eily was white before; she grew) 
whiter now. She looked at Russell, 
the boy once so bright, so dear. 

“Stop! I must think,” she said, | 
clasping her hands — wringing them, 
unknowing. 

She went to the balcony, and gazed 
into the deepening night. 

Stephen’s face rose clearly before 
her. She would die that moment, she 
thought, to hear his lips say what his 
eyes had said so often, “ Eily, I love 
you.” | 

‘Russell, how could you be happy | 
with me?” she said. ‘You don’t 
care forme. You cared for Mira.” 

He laughed mockingly. 

“Mira! That little demon who lured 
me on, and then — yes, | cared for her. 
But she was never to me what you have | 


been. She maddened me; and you—| 
you are rest, holiness, salvation. 





If I! 


}and I will. 
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lose you, I lose all those —forever, 
forever.”’ 

Despair was in his face —so young, 
so full of charm. Once more Eily 
looked into the night. 

“Stephen is strong,’ she thought ; 
‘‘he can endure. He has not spoken ; 
I should do him no wrong. His work 
would comfort him — if he needed com- 
fort. He was always cold; perhaps it 
hasn’t struck deep. But oh!” Her 
heart cried out, as if in that moment it 
broke. 

“TI see,”’ said Russell, turning away. 
“‘Eily, forgive me. You were so good 


‘to me once, and I hoped—— But I 


deserve it. I deserve it all.’’ 

Then, as she saw him about to depart 
in dejection, to ruin worse than death, 
a sudden passion of pity overwhelmed 
her. 

‘** Russell, come back. I would lay 
down my life to save you. I would — 
Yes, I will be your wife.”’ 

They clung together as when they 
were children ; and the love was still 
burning which had strengthened her to 
suffer, long before. 

‘*T can guess a little, now, what the 
Saviour felt when he died for us— 
when he left heaven for us,” she said 
in her broken heart. 


VII. 
THE professor, although his head was 


‘in the clouds, had sufficient acquaint- 


ance with Russell to preclude consent 
to any open engagement, or to marriage 
But the lady house- 
keeper, who had formed her own con- 


| clusions, begged that the se¢recy might 


not include Stephen. Thus, upon a 
sultry morning, as Eily sat alone in the 
drawing-room, a quiet step mounted 
the stairs, and Stephen’s voice at the 
door said, — 

‘*Can I speak to you ? 
take this only from your own lips. 
it true 2?” 

“That [am engaged? Yes.’ 

**To Russell ?” 

“c Yes.”’ 

He had stood near her. He moved 
to a little distance, and sat down. 

“‘T would speak to your father, only 


Eily, I will 
Is 





. 
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—— It is not my place to interfere. 
Yet, to you, I must speak. Do you 
know Russell’s character ?”’ 

‘¢T know that he has done wrong. 

‘‘ Wrong ? He is worthless —a profli- 
gate.”’ 

‘‘No one can be really worthless, if 
Christ really died,’? murmured Eily. 

‘‘ And it is your deliberate choice ? 
You know little of the world, but still 
—you are twenty years old, and you 
have plenty of sense. It is your delib- 
erate choice to marry him ? ”’ 

Eily bowed her head. 

A long silence followed. Then, his 
voice low and calm, with a resolute, 
outward calm, Stephen said, — 

**T have made an awful mistake.” 

Eily raised her eyes. He was looking 
down, his hands clenched, his brow 
flushed and contracted. 

**T told you, when we first met again, 
that I had been afraid to see you. I 
am not aman given todreams. I had 
only one. But that one was my life.” 

He rose. 

** Good-bye, 


9 


3 


he said. 
> she cried 


‘** Stephen, don’t be angry,’ 
feebly. 

‘**T am not angry. I am only disap- 
pointed. Disappointed ? Oh, the weak- 


ness of words ! 


shipwrecked. LEily, I have never in my 


life loved any creature, man or woman, | 


but you. I loved you from the first 
moment when I saw you. It is woven, 
like bindweed, with my being. Why 
do I tell you? I shall repent after- 
wards. For what, in my right mind, 
could I ever desire or admire in any 
one who chose Russell as a friend — far 
less, as a husband? I have been like 
many another, deluded by a face, just 
as you yourself were always infatuated, 
I remember, by that golden hair — to 
“quote your novels. You were never 
the Eily I mistook you for. You had 
nothing in common with her.”’ 
Once more the girl looked up. 
eyes were full of hard anguish. Into 
her own flashed a desperate appeal. 
Should she explain? But ah! if she 
explained, his indomitable will would 
break the cords of the sacrifice |! Rus- 
sell would be lost, in depths beyond 


I mean, I am only) 


His | 
| kee 


Eily. 


|herfathoming. ‘If I perish, I perish,’’ 
| she thought wildly. 

Yet, for the first time, he felt a 
\touch of perplexity, of irresolution, as 
‘he looked back into her eyes. 

Only his iron self-control, the growth 
of a life of fortitude, restrained the 
|mad impulse to snatch her to his heart. 
|He would not touch that which was 


| - 
;another man’s. He clenched his hands 


| more tightly. 
| ‘If Russell should fail you, after all, 
and if —it is a million to one —still, if 
I misjudge you, remember! I shall not 
be changed. That is mycurse. I can- 
not change. Would that I could, you 
| fair, false girl !”’ 

Then, in a moment, without one 
more word or look, he had left her. 

**OQ God!” moaned Eily, kneeling 
with hidden face, ‘‘if there is no other 
way to save Russell, let me die! let me 


$99 


die ! 





VIII. 

| THE months had rolled by to Decem- 
| ber. London was unusually full, as 
‘the fashionable world counts fulness. 
| One day Eily read in a society paper 
}that Lord and Lady Nortonbury had 
arrived, from Paris, at the Grand Ho- 
| tel. 

She had realized of late how precari- 
ous was her hold upon Russell. For 
|some weeks after their engagement he 
_had seemed happy, but then again had 
shown signs of restlessness ; his visits 
|had slackened —followed by repent- 
ance, amendment, restlessness once 
‘more. The girl felt often sick at heart, 
| bewildered, and terrified when she 
thought of the future. 
| ‘TI met Wade this morning,’ said 
the professor, bolting his soup. ‘“ He 
| has been in Greece, gathering materials 
\for his book. He looks shockingly 
| thin.”’ 
**So I heard,” said the lady house- 
per. 

After dinner Eily followed her chape- 
ron to the cosy nook in the back draw- 
| ing-room. 
| ‘* What have you heard,” she asked, 
lowering the gas, ‘* about Stephen ?” 





Eily. 


‘¢You mustn’t appear too anxious,” 
said the lady housekeeper, laughing. 
‘*Poor fellow! he has been out of 
health for months. Running down, 
Dr. Wallace calls it; no disease, but a 
steady lowering of vitality. If it goes 
on, it will be serious ; and yet they can 
detect no cause.”’ 

‘* Are you comfortable now ?” said 
Eily. ‘“‘ I’m so tired! I think I’ll go to 
bed.”’ 

She crept away to hide her bitter 
tears. 

Russell had not called for some days. 
The next evening he rushed in unex- 
pectedly. 

** Russell! Is Stephen worse ? ” ex- 
claimed Eily, who, as usual, was sitting 
alone. 

** Stephen? ”’ he said, with a sharp 
look at her. ‘* Who thought of Ste- 
phen? Don’t remind me of that self- 
sufficient Stoic. I came to tell you that 
I have broken my promise. All right, 
Mrs. Vernon! You go back to your 
sofa. I’m only just explaining some- 
By your leave,” and he 


thing to Eily. 
closed the folding doors. 


She thinks me awfully 
rude, but what of that? I must throw 
up the sponge, Eily. You’ve been a 
darling, an angel — but angels are 
thrown away upon me. Yes, I went 
mad last night. And do you know 
why ? I saw Mira. She leaned over 
her box in the theatre. She looked at 
me. She did not mind my looking at 
her. She smiled. I could never with- 
stand her smile.” 

** Russell |”? cried Eily, aghast. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Eily —a thou- 
sand thousand times. If you care for 
me, ’msorry. But you don’t, I know. 
It’s all over. I must go my own 
way.” 

He started up wildly. A crumpled 
note was in his hand. Quick as thought 
Eily seized it. 


‘There ! 


“Grand Hotel, Wednesday, 
‘¢T shall be alone after seven. Come 
and see me.”’ 


** Russell, Mira sent you this ? You 
won’t go— tell me you won’t go!” 

‘* Why, do you care, darling? Don’t 
cry. I hate to hurt you. I’m so sorry, 
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Eily ! I can’t help it, dear, I can’t help 
it.” 

‘¢ But you won’t go, Russell?” She 
clung to him, her arms about his neck. 
‘** Russell, Russell, I laid down my life 
for you. I did. Oh, more than my 
life! Was it all for nothing? Oh, 
don’t go, Russell! Never mind your 
broken promise! I'll take you as you 
are. Ill try to please you better. V'll 
ask father. Only don’t, don’t go.” 

‘** Let me alone, Eily.”” He untwined 
her arms. ‘If she wrote to me from 
hell, I would go to her.”’ 

Then he dashed out of the room and 
down the stairs. The hall door closed 
with a bang. 


IX. 

STEPHEN was leaning over West- 
minster Bridge, his eyes fixed upon the 
water, which the wintry sunset illumi- 
nated with a red and fitful glow. His 
face was hollow and worn ; he looked 
like one who has no interest in life, 
who is waiting silently until life relaxes 
her hold — physically weak, moreover, 
not caring to change his dreamy pos- 
ture. The river flowed by, and behind 
him the people hurried to and fro. 

Presently quick footsteps slackened, 
stopped, approached his side. He 
raised his head, half dazed, and saw 
Russell. 

‘* Why, Stephen, old chap! I heard 
you were bad, and you look it, with a ~° 
vengeance! But I haven’t a moment. 
Can you walk on with me ? I’ve some- 
thing to say.”’ 

‘*¢ What is it ?”’ asked Stephen coldly. 

‘*T want you to take a message for 
me. I’m off to New Zealand. My 
father bought land there uP 

Suddenly his speech was ended. A 
smart pony carriage, driven by a lady, 
was rapidly crossing the bridge. Rus- 
sell, intent upon his subject, had not 
observed it. Only Stephen saw the ex- 
quisite form, the bright hair waving 
below the fashionable hat, the spark- 
ling eyes, and recognized Mira. 

She recognized them also—the two 
young men walking in her direction, 
side by side. Those eyes looked from 
one to the other ; their sparkle became 
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a fiash. Her ponies were restive ; they 
swerved, close upon Russell. Stephen 
raised his arm to draw him out of the 
way. But in the same instant Mira 
lashed them maliciously, ignoring the 
passers-by. They dashed forward, 
trampling Russell under their hoofs. 

The wheels rolled over him and flew 
on. The golden hair which had excited 
Stephen’s disdain shone, as the red 
glow kindled it, from the dust. 

“Stephen, am I dying?’ he said 
faintly. 

He had just awakened in his bed at 
the hospital. The surgeon signed to Ste- 
phen from his post on the other side. 

‘** Would you like to see — any one ?”’ 
asked Stephen, bending lower. 

‘*No—I won’t frighten her. I was 
telling you, when—I had taken my 
passage to New Zealand. Ask at the 
office —the Southern Neptune — you’ll 
find it true. I’m glad now. Oh, ’m 
glad I made up my mind !” 

“There was a message. 
remember ? ”’ 

‘* Ah! a message to Eily. Yes, tell 
her that I did as she wished. I con- 
quered, after all. I didn’t go. She’ll 
know what I mean. Tell her I didn’t 
go. Tell her that I tore up the note, 
and sent it back in an envelope, without 
a word, to the hotel. And then I 
thought, if I stayed in England, the 
same would come over again. And I re- 
membered my father’sland. I thought 
— if I went and worked hard ——”’ 

The house-surgeon stooped to wipe 
away great drops gathering on the fore- 
head. 

‘*T broke my promise. Ask Eily all 
about it.” He turned wistfully towards 
Stephen. ‘I was ashamed to go and 

_Wish her good-bye. I meant to write 
by the pilot. I meant to say, ‘ Eily, I 
should have been lost but for you.’ ”’ 

‘‘T will say it instead,” returned 
Stephen. The glazing eyes closed in 
peace. 

‘** Would you wish to see the chap- 
jain ? ’’ the house-surgeon asked. 

But Russell did not hear. 

‘ Eily’s hymn,’ he 
“what was it ? 


Can you 


murmured ; 





Eily. 


Jesus, Lover of my soul— 


That old story of a Saviour. I can be- 
lieve it, when I think of Eily. What 
did she say? ‘You’ve not tried that, 
Russell.’ 


Jesus — Jesus — Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 


I hadn’t tried it then. But I'll try it 
now. I’m going —I’m going — to make 
a fresh start — and try it now.” 

The large eyes opened with the liquid 
smile of their boyhood. Russell was 
gone. 


x. 

IT was night, and the stars were 
shining. 

** Eily,”’ said Stephen musingly, ‘do 
you realize that I was literally dying for 
you? I have always laughed that kind 
of thing to scorn. Yet it was true.”’ 

** Ah, Stephen! if I had known from 
the first, perhaps—— But you were 
always so hard and so strong.”’ 

“T had one weak place, though, 
and that was mortal. Achilles’ heel ! 
Never mind! You have brought me 
back to life. Now you must help me in 
another life —which I have only just 
begun. Perhaps I should never have 
begun it, Eily, but for you.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ asked Eily, 
all unconscious. 

“T’]l tell you some time. Russell 
knows. Ah, darling! darling !”’ 

His eyes, as she gazed down into 
them, were full of adoration. His coun- 
tenance, once so cold, seemed transfig- 
ured. 

‘* Eily, look !— do you recognize our 
star? Do you remember my telling 
you that you would never draw Russell 
up there ?”’ 

He stopped suddenly ; he thought of 
his dream, of Eily’s face in those radi- 
ant heights. An old prophecy sounded 
in his ears. Was it Russell’s voice, 
answering far away ? 

‘“* THEY THAT BE WISE SHALL SHINE 
AS THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMA- 
MENT, AND THEY THAT TURN MANY 
TO RIGHTEOUSNESS AS THE STARS FOR- 
EVER AND EVER.”’ 

E. CHILTON. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 
I. 

DURING the last thirty years the data 
of meteorology have been accumulated 
with a very great rapidity, and the chief 
desideratum of the moment is, to con- 
struct with these data such a general 
theory of the circulation of the atmo- 
sphere as would embody the distribution 
of heat, pressure, moisture, and winds 
over the surface of the earth, and rep- 
resent them as consequences of well- 
established mechanical laws. The old 
provisory hypothesis of atmospheric 
circulation, advocated by Hadley in 
1735, and further elaborated by Dove 
in our century, can be held no more, 
and a new theory has become of abso- 
lute necessity. 

We all have learnt Dove’s theory at 
school, even though we often found it 
difficult to understand. The air, greatly 
heated on or near the equator, rises in 
the same way as it rises in the summer 
over asunburnt plain. On reaching the 


higher strata of the atmosphere it flows 
towards the poles, but, owing to the 
speed of rotation which it has acquired 
in the lower latitudes, it is deflected — 
to consider the northern hemisphere 
only —to the right, and blows in the 


as a current from the 
south-west. To compensate this flow, 
air rushes on the earth’s surface 
towards the equator, and as it also is 
detlected from its course by the same 
inertia of rotation, it appears in the 
tropics as a trade-wind blowing from 
the north-east. However, the upper 
warm current does not flow all the way 
to the pole in the upper regions ; it is 
gradually cooled down, and in about the 
thirtieth degree of latitude it begins to 
descend to the earth’s surface, where it 
meets with the cold polar current. A 
struggle between the two winds ensues, 
and it lasts until they make a temporary 
peace by blowing side by side, or one 
above the other; the struggle giving 
origin to storms and to changes of wind 
which are fully analyzed in Dove’s the- 
ory. A rope without end rolling over 
two pulleys, one of which lies horizon- 
tally near the equator and the other 
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stands upright in higher latitudes — 
such was the simplest expression of 
Dove’s theory given in text-books.! 
Under this provisory hypothesis me- 
teorology made an immense progress, 
and some five-and-thirty years ago, 
Leverrier in France, and Fitzroy in this 
country, ventured for the first time to 
foretell weather twenty-four hours in 
advance, or at least to send out warn- 
ings as to the coming storms. This 
bold step brought meteorologists face to 
face with a quite new problem. From 
the air-pressure, the temperature, the 
moisture, and the winds observed at a 
certain hour of the day at various spots 
and telegraphed to a central station 
they had to infer the next probable 
state of weather. So, leaving aside the 
great problems of atmospheric circula- 
tion, they directed their attention to the 
changes of weather rather than to the 
causes of the changes.? For this pur- 
pose purely empirical laws were of great 
value. When the meteorologist saw on 
a weather-chart a region of low atmo- 
spheric pressure, with winds blowing 
in spirals round and towards its centre, 
he named it, by analogy with real 
cyclones, a “cyclonic disturbance ”’ 
or a “cyclone,” giving the name of 
‘* anti-cyclone’’ to the region of high 
atmospheric pressure —and he studied 
the tracks of both disturbances in their 
advance across the oceans and the con- 
tinents. He did not inquire for the 
moment into the causes of the disturb- 
ances; he took them as facts, and, 
following Buys Ballot’s law, he said 
that the wind will blow as arule from 
the region of high barometric pressure 
(the anti-cyclone) to the region of low 
pressure (the cyclone), with a certain 
deflection to the right or to the left. 
Immense researches were made to study 
the routes followed by the centres of 
barometrical minima, and we now have 
splendid atlases showing the normal 
tracks of cyclones across the Atlantic 
Ocean, over Europe and the States, in 


1E. E. Schmid, Lehrbuch der Meteorologie, 
Leipzig, 1860, p. 568. 

2 See W. Bezold’s short sketch of meteorological 
progress in Sitzungsberichte der Berlir Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1890, ii. 1295, sq. 
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Japan, in the Indian Ocean, and so on, | 
at various seasons of the year.1 With | 
these empirical data meteorologists 
attained such a perfection in their 
weather forecasts that in five cases out 
of six their previsions are now correct, 
while the coming gales are even fore- 
told with a still greater accuracy. 

However, the very progress achieved 
demonstrated the necessity of a more 
thorough knowledge of the too much 
neglected upper currents of the atmo- 
sphere. In Dove’s scheme, the upper 
equatorial current, after part of it had 
been sent back to the equator, was en- 
tirely abandoned to itself, to make its 
way as best it could against the opposed 
polar winds; but the existence of a 
strong, nearly permanent, and relatively 
warm upper wind blowing towards the 
east in our latitudes — which was only 
probable thirty years ago ?— became 

1 Besides the earlier works of Ley (Laws of the 
Winds Prevailing in Western Europe, Part I. 1872) 
and Képpen (Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse aus 
der monatlichen Uebersichten des Wetters, 1873- | 
78), we have now the splendid work of W. J. Van 
Bebber, which embodies the tracks of all cyclones 
in Europe for the last fifteen years (Die Zugstrassen 
der barometrischen Minima, fiir 1875-90), the re- 
searches of Blanford, 8. E. Hill, and Elliot in the 
* Indian Meteorological Memoirs” and “ Cyclone 
Memoirs,” Part IV. (published by the Meteoro- 
logical Department of India), the work of E. Knip- 
ping for Japan, in ‘* Annual Meteorological Report 
for 1890," Part IL. Appendix, and several excellent 
works for Russia, 

2 Observations in Siberia, namely, at the graphite 
works on Mount Alibert, at a height of eight thou- 
sand feet (52° N. lat.), were especially conclusive. 
Alibert’s observations, buried in the Russian 
Trudy of the Siberian expedition, proved the exist- 
ence of a nearly permanent W. and W. N. W. wind 
on the top of the peak, and they showed at the 
same time that the average yearly temperature on 
the top of the peak was by some fourteen to eigh- 
teen Fahrenheit degrees higher than it otherwise 
ought to be. When I visited the then abandoned 
mine in 1864, and saw the peak dominating all sur- 
rounding mountains, and could judge of the force 
of the west wind from the immense works accom- 
plished to protect the road which was traced on | 
the western:side of the peak, I could not refrain 


| 
from explaining the extraordinarily great height | 
of the snow-line in east Siberia by the existence of 
a relatively warm equatorial current blowing with 
a great force at a height of from eight thousand to | 


ten thousand feet in a latitude of 52° N. Later on 
the observations which I brought from the Voz- 
nesensk mine (60° N,, altitude 2,620 feet) induced | 
my friend Ferd. Miiller, who calculated those ob- | 
servations, to conclude that in higher latitudes the 
same current descends still lower to the earth’s | 
surface, and still maintains some of its initial | 
warmth, 


| Dove’s theory, while in Maury’s 
|of atmospheric circulation, which is 
istill in great vogue in our schools, 


| erations 


layers of different liquids. 
|of the trough were now warmed, and 
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more and more evident, especially since 
the movements of clouds began to be 
systematically studied and observatories 
were erected on high mountains ; and 
this wind remained unexplained in 
scheme 


there was even substituted for it a cur- 


|rent in an opposite direction, which 


does not exist, and which Maury him- 
self could not account for. An entire 
revision of the subject was thus neces- 
sary, and this revision has been done 
by the American meteorologist Ferrel, 
in a series of elaborate works which 
are only now beginning to receive from 
meteorologists the attention they fully 
deserve. 

Ferrel’s theory is based upon consid- 
as to the laws of motion of 
liquids and gases of different densities. 


|If the whole atmosphere were equally 


heated in all its parts, and at full rest, 
the air would be disposed in horizontal 
layers, of greater density at the bot- 
tom, and of decreasing density towards 
the top. Considering some part only of 
the atmosphere, from pole to equator, 
and neglecting the curved surface of 
the earth, we should thus have some- 
thing analogous to a trough filled with 
If one end 


the other end were cooled, the layers 
would be horizontal no more. They 
would be inclined, but in two different 
ways; the lower ones would be in- 
clined towards the warm part, while in 
the upper layers the inclination would 
be the reverse. <A full circuit of the 
lighter liquids flowing one way on the 


surface, and of heavier liquids flowing 


the other way on the bottom, would 
thus be established. The same would 
happen in our atmosphere with the 
lighter, warm currents and the heavier, 
cold currents if the earth had no rota- 
tion on its axis. But it rotates —the 
solid globe as well as its gaseous enve- 
lope —and this modifies the whole cir- 
culation. The air which flows from the 

3 See James Thomson’s paper “On the Grand 
Currents of the Atmosphere,” in Philosophical 


| Transactions, A, 1892, p. 671. 
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equator to the poles maintains, not its 
velocity of rotation, as has been hith- 
erto taught, but its energy of rotation, 
which means that it obeys the law of 
preservation of areas ; therefore, when 
it is transported from the equator to a 
higher latitude it is endowed (in the 
northern hemisphere) with a much 
greater eastward velocity than if it 
simply maintained its speed of rotation. 
On the other side, the air which is flow- 
ing from the higher latitudes towards 
the equator also obeys the same law 
and acquires a westward velocity, but 
much smaller than the eastward ve- 
locity of the former ; this is why the 
west winds have such a preponderance 
in our latitudes.1. Moreover, in virtue 
of the centrifugal force, all masses of 
air moving in any direction — not only 
north or south, but also due west or 
east —are also deflected to the right in 
the northern hemisphere, and to the 
left in the southern hemisphere.? Con- 
sequently the air flows in great spirals 


towards the poles, both in the upper | 


strata of the atmosphere and on the 
earth’s surface beyond the thirtieth de- 
cree of latitude ; while the return cur- 
rent blows at nearly right angles to the 
above spirals, in the middle strata as 
also on the earth’s surface, in a zone 
comprised between the parallels 30° N. 
and 30° 8.3 

Such are, very briefly stated, the 
leading features of the theory which 
Ferrel laboriously worked out during 
the last thirty years, submitting all its 


! Full tables giving the eastward (or westward) 


velocities for each latitude, under the two different | 


liypotheses, have been calculated for the Meteoro- 
logische Zeitung, 1890, pp. 399 and 420, 

2 Ferrel seems not to have been aware that the 
same had been demonstrated, by R. Lenz, for rivers 
about the year 1870) in a discussion of Baer’s law, 
applied to the Amu River, in the ‘‘ Mémoires ” of 
the St. Petersburg Academy. 

' Wm. Ferrel, “‘ A Popular Treatise on Winds, 
comprising the General Motion of the Atmosphere, 
Monsoons, Cyclones, Tornadoes, Waterspouts, 
Hailstorms, ete.”” New York (Wiley), 1889. See 
ilso analysis of it by W. M. Davis (in Science, xv., 
p. 142; translated in Meteorologische Zeitung, 1890 ; 
Literaturbericht, p. 41), who gave the best diagram 
of circulation according to Ferrel’s theory, and by 
H. F. Blanford in Nature, xli. 124. A full bibliog- 
raphy of Ferrel’s works was given after his death 
in the American Meteorological Journal, October, 
1891, 
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parts to the test of both observation 
and mathematical analysis. By the end 
of his life (he died in 1891) he embodied 
his theory in a well-written and sug- 
gestive popular work, which fully de- 
serves being widely known. All taken, 
his views so well agree with the facts 
relative to the movements of the atmo- 
sphere, and they give such a sound 
method for further investigation, that 
they are sure to become for some years 
to come the leading theory of meteorol- 
ogy. They already have given a strong 
impulse to theoretical research, and 
have created a whole literature in Aus- 
tria and Germany.* 

Another theory of the general circu- 
lation of the atmosphere which is also 
awakening a good deal of interest 
among physical geographers was. pro- 
pounded in 1886 by Werner Siemens, 
and further developed by him in 1890.5 
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* Roth has already abandoned the mathematical 
objections he had raised against Ferrel’s theory in 
| the Wochensehrift fiir Astronomie, 1888. The ob- 
| jections raised by Teisserenc du Bort and Supan 
against the “‘ density surfaces ” have been answered 
by Professor Davis in Science, and are not shared 
by the most prominent meteorologists. And the 
mathematical analysis of Professor Waldo, Sprung 
(the author of the well-known ‘‘ Treatise of Mete- 
orology”’), M. Méller, and Pernter has further 
confirmed the accuracy of the theory. So also 
Hildebrandsson’s observations of upper clouds 
(Annusire de la Société météorologique de France, 
Xxxix, 338), Teisserenc du Bort’s high-level isobars, 
and Guaran de Trommelin’s researches relative to 
ecoast-winds. The transport of the Krakatoa dust 
and Abercromby’s observations of clouds having 
rendered the existence of an upper east current 
| very probable on the equator, Pernter has mathe- 

matically deduced from Ferrel’s theory the exist- 

| ence of such a current in a belt 4° 45’ wide on 
| both sides of the equator, and he therefore has 
withdrawn the restrictions he had previously made 
| ina lecture (published in Nature, 1892, xlv. 593) in 
| favor of Siemens’ views. It must be added that 
the idea of three superposed currents blowing in 
spirals may have been suggested to Ferrel by a 
communication of James Thomson to the British 
Association in 1857. Such was, at least, the claim 
raised and developed at some length by the Glas- 
gow professor before the Royal Society in a 
Bakerian lecture, now published in the “ Transae- 
tions”’ (A. 1892, pp. 653-685). Though Thomson’s 
paper was never published, and only given in a 
very short abstract without a diagram (the diagram 
in the “ Transactions” is now published for the 
first time), the few lines in which his theory was 
stated (British Association Reports, Dublin, 1857, 
pp. 38, 39) contained the idea clearly expressed. 
It is certainly a matter of great regret that James 
Thomson has not returned to this subject. 

5 “Ueber die Erhaltuug der Kraft im Luft- 
meere,”’ in “‘ Sitzungsberichte der Berlin Akademie 
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Siemens did not consider that air might 
flow down the density surfaces, as sup- 
posed by Ferrel and Helmholtz, and 
admitted by many meteorologists, and 
he maintained that the source of the 
energy required for all disturbances of 
equilibrium in the atmosphere must be 
Jooked for in the unequal heating of its 
different strata by the sun, and in the 
unequal loss of heat through radiation 
in space. From these considerations 
he inferred the existence of an ascend- 
ing current in the equatorial belt, an 
upper warm current, and a cold polar 
current. As to the eastward and west- 
ward directions of these currents, he 
made the very just remark that the 
energy of rotation of the whole atmo- 
sphere must remain constant and un- 
changed, cven though masses of air 
move from one latitude to another. 
The velocity of rotation of the atmo- 
sphere in tropical latitudes must there- 
fore lag behind the rotation of the earth, 
and it must outstrip it in higher lati- 
tudes, mathematical calculation proving 


that the thirty-fifth parallel is, in both | 
hemispheres, the line of division be-| 
The general system of | 
air circulation deduced from these prin- | 


tween the two. 


ciples is very similar in its results to 
the system of Ferrel; but the interest 
and importance of Siemens’ views lie 
elsewhere. His memoirs were an ap- 
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must arise in this case, in the same way 
as they are formed on the sea. The 
upper current, if it is inclined towards 
the earth’s surface (as is often the 
case), must originate in the lower cur- 
rent, immense aerial waves rolling ata 
great speed. We do not generally see 
them, but when the lower current is 
so much saturated with moisture that 
clouds are formed in it, we do see a 
system of wave-like parallel clouds, 
which often extend over wide parts of 
the sky. To calculate the sizes of the 
waves in different cases is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible ; but by taking 
some simpler cases Helmholtz and Ober- 
beck showed that when the waves on 
the sea attain lengths of from sixteen 
to thirty-three feet, the air waves must 
attain lengths of from ten to twenty 
miles, and a proportional depth. Such 
waves would make the wind blow on 
the earth’s surface in rhythmical gushes, 
which we all know, and they also would 
more thoroughly mix together the su- 
perposed strata, dissipating the energy 
stored in strong currents. These views 
are so correct that they undoubtedly 
will throw some new light, as_ they 
|already begin to do, upon the theory of 
| cyclones. 

| At the same time, Bezold is now en- 
| deavoring to reconstruct meteorology 
from the point of view of thermody- 





peal and an attempt to apply the princi- | namics ;2 and the well-known Austrian 
ples of thermodynamics to the aerial | meteorologist J. Hann, whose work is 
currents, and they have opened the | exciting just now a great deal of inter- 
° 7%, | ° 
way foraseries of important researches, | est, has openly broken with the old 
which, however, are hot yet sufficiently | theory as regards the origin of cyclones 
advanced to be discussed in these pages. | and anti-cyclones.? From observations 
And, finally, a third new point of | made for several years in succession on 
view has been introduced into the same | the top of the Sonnblick —a peak twelve 
discussions by Helmholtz. Sitting. one oue-eeiieinee ~— die cin 
, , aie sewers ‘ . Helmholtz, “ Zur Theorie von Wind und 
day by the seaside, and observing how Wetter,” and “Die Energie der Wogen und des 
wind blows on the surface of the sea by | Windes,” in the “ Sitzungsberichte” of the Berlin 
sudden gushes, how it originates waves, Academy, 1889, ii. and 1890, ii. Oberbeck’s caleu- 
i a 5 SE EET We. - vs _..., | ations of the waves are given in the Meteorolo- 
and how they grow when wind blows | pische Zeitung, 1890, p. 81. 
with an increasing force, Helmholtz} 2 «Zur Thermodynamik der Atmosphiire,” in 
came to consider what would happen | Sitzungsberichte” of the Berlin Academy of 
: - ORCS q e : | Sciences, 1888, p. 485; same year, p. 1189; 1890, p. 
with two air currents blowing | one | 355 and 1892, p. 279. 
above the other in different directions. | 3 Das Luftdruckmaximum vom November, 
A system of air waves, he concluded, | 1889,” in “ Denkschrift der Wiener Akademie der 
. Wissenschaften, 1890, Bd. lvii., p. 401. ‘* Bemer- 
kungen iiber die Temperatur der Cyclonen und 
Anticyelonen,” in ‘“‘ Meteorologische Zeitschrift,” 
| 1390, p. 328. - 


der Wissenschaften,” March, 1886, p. 261; ‘* Ueber 
das allgemeine Windsystem der Erde,” in same 
publication, 1890, ii., p. 629. 
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thousand feet high, of the Tyrolese Alps 
— as well as from observations made on 
several other high-level stations, he has 
concluded that a cyclone can not be due 
to a local heating of the earth’s surface 
and to an ascending current of warm 
air provoked by this cause, just as an 
anti-cyclone cannot be due to a local 
cooling of the earth’s surface, and to a 
consequent condensation of the air. 
Contrary to the previsions of the me- 
teorologists, the ascending column of 
air within a cyclone, up to a height 
of some ten thousand feet, is not 
warmer than the surrounding air ; it is 
cooler within the cyclone, and its up- 
ward motion thus cannot be due to its 
temperature. So also in an anti-cyclone 
the descending current of air is warmer 
than it is under normal conditions, and 
its downward motion must be due to 
some other cause than an increase of 
density resulting from a lowering of its 
temperature. The decrease of pressure 
in the one case, and its increase in the 
other, thus cannot be caused by differ- 
ences of heating or cooling of the lower 
strata; and both cyclones and anti- 
cyclones must be considered as parts of 
the general circulation of the atmo- 
sphere, such as it was conceived by 
Ferrel.! 

Such a deep modification of the cur- 
rent views, though supported to a great 
extent by weighty evidence, will obvi- 
ously not be accepted without opposi- 
tion ; but it is already making its way, 
and certainly will exercise a deep influ- 
ence on the further development of 
meteorology. 

Abandoning now the domain of theo- 
retical investigation, I must mention a 
work —also a life’s work — which may 
safely be placed side by side with the 
best achievements in theory. I mean 
the beautiful charts of Mr. Buchan, rep- 
resenting the distribution of pressure, 
temperature, and winds over the sur- 
face of the globe, embodied in the last 
volume of the ‘* Challenger Expedition 
Reports.””, When Mr. Buchan _pub- 
lished, twenty-three years ago, his first 

1 See the discussion of this subject between Ha- 


zen and J. Hann in Science, 1890. xv. 382-384, and 
** Meteorologische Zeitschrift,” 1890, p. 328, 
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maps of monthly isobars and prevailing 
winds, they were quite a revelation, 
even though the data upon which they 
were based were very incomplete at 
that time.? But better data have been 
collected since, and in the hands of Mr. 
Buchan they have undergone such a 
vareful and able analysis that the 
‘**Challenger Reports’’ charts may be 
taken as the best reliable representation 
of the winds, the temperatures, and the 
pressure in the lowest strata of the at- 
mosphere, as well as the surest basis 
for further generalizations. The the- 
ories which have been mentioned in the 
preceding pages give the grand lines of 
atmospheric circulation ; on Buchan’s 
maps we see how the grand lines are 
modified in the lowest strata by the dis- 
tribution of land and sea, and the un- 
equal heating or cooling of continents 
and oceans. The leading features in- 
dicated by theory are still maintained, 
and they become even still more appar- 
ent if we consult isobars traced for a 
certain height, like those of Teisserenc 
du Bort ; but the immense plateaux of 
east Asia and North America act in 
winter as colossal refrigerators, where 
cold and heavy air accumulates, to flow 
down in all directions towards the low- 
lands. We see also how in July the air 
is heated in the lower lands of north- 
west India, in the corner between the 
Afghanistan and the Tibet plateau, how 
|pressure is lowered there by the as- 
\cending current, and how winds blow 
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2 To trace the isobars, or lines of equal atmo- 
spheric pressure, reduced to the sea-level, the real 
altitude of each meteorological observatory must 
be known from direct geometrical levellings ; but 
in 1869 the altitude of not one single station in 
Siberia, central Asia, or even the Urals was known. 
A levelling across Siberia, as far as Lake Baikal, 
has been made since, Mr. Buchan’s isobars having 
been one of our best arguments to press the neces- 
sity of the levelling. But Mr. Buchan may not be 
aware that the levelling beyond the ninetieth de- 
gree of longitude is now considered by Russian 
geodesists as utterly unreliable ; it is supposed to 
contain some substantial error, so that a new lev- 
elling between Krasnoyarsk and Lake Baikal is 
insisted upon. The incertitude in the isobars on 
| an immense space in north-east Asia resulting 
from this cause may attain as much as one or, per- 
haps, even three tenths of an inch. 
| % An excellent résumé of the whole work and its 

results in a popular form has been published by 

Buchan himself in the “ Proceedings of the Geo- 
| graphical Society,” March, 1891. 
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towards this region of lowered pressure. 
We see more than that : on looking on 
ihe maps it strikes the eye how the 
moisture or the dryness of the climate 


is dependent upon the distribution of 


pressure, and how the dry anti-cyclonic 


winds make barren deserts of parts of 


North and South America, of Africa, 
and central Asia, and how they will 
continue to dry the lakes and the rivers 
of these regions and oceasion total fail- 
ures of crops so long as that distribu- 


tion of pressure lasts on the globe, and | 


man has not yet learned to eschew its 
effects by getting water from the depths 
of the earth. The life of the globe 
during the present period is written on 
these splendid charts. 


Il. 

AT one of the recent sittings of the 
French Academy of Sciences, Henri 
Moissan, whose name has lately been 
prominent in chemistry, in connection 
with several important discoveries, read 
2} communication to the effect that he 
had finally succeeded in obtaining in 
his laboratory -minute crystals of dia- 
monds.! His communication was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Friedel, who has 
been working for some time past in the 


same direction, and has attained simi- | 


lar though not yet quite definite re- 


sults ; and, finally, Berthelot, who also | 


was working in the same field, but fel- 
lowed a_ different track, announced 
that, in view of the excellent results 
obtained by Moissan, he abandons his 
own researches and congratulates his 
colleague upon his remarkable discoy- 
ery. 

The discovery is not absolutely new, 
and the French chemist 
tions two of his English predecessors. 
Mr. Hannay obtained in 1880 some dia- 
mond-like crystals by heating in an iron 


tube, under high pressure, a mixture of 


paraflin oil with lamp-biack, bone oil, 
and some lithium ;? and in the same 
year Mr. Sidney Marsden, by heating 
some silver with sugar charcoal, ob- 


1 Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences, 
February 6, 1893, tome exvi., p. 218. 

* Proceedings of the Royal Society, xxx. 188; 
quoted by Moissan. 


himself men- | 
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tained black carbon crystals with curved 
Besides, it was generally 
known that a black powder, composed 
of transparent microscopical crystals 
having the hardness of diamond, is 
deposited on the negative electrode 
when a weak galvanic current is passed 
through liquid chloride of carbon. But 
these crystals, like those of Mr. Mars- 
den, belong to the easily obtained 
variety of black diamonds known as 
carbonados ; while some of the crystals 
obtained by Moissan are real colorless 
‘and erystallized diamonds —the gem 
we all know and admire. 

For industry and every-day life the 
| infinitesimal quantities of diamond dust 
|obtained by the French chemist may 
|have no immediate value, and some 
|time will probably be required before 
a modest-sized jewel is made in 
laboratory. But the discovery has 
great scientific interest, inasmuch as it 
is the outcome of a whole series of re- 
searches which have recently been 
made with the view of artificially 
reproducing all sorts of minerals and 
rocks, and which are admirably chosen 
for ultimately throwing new light upon 
the intimate structure of physical 
| bodies. 

Moissan’s method is based upon the 
capacity of iron of absorbing carbon at 
a high temperature and of giving it 
back in the shape of grains and crys- 
{tals while the iron mass is cooling. 
When iron has been saturated with 
carbon at a temperature of about two 
thousand Fahrenheit degrees, a mix- 
ture of amorphous carbon and graphite 
discovered in the iron mass. <At 
higher temperatures the fused iron dis- 
solves more and more carbon, and the 
| cast-iron of our blasting furnaces, after 
having been heated to about three thou- 
sand degrees and slowly cooled down, 
contains, as known, an abundance of 
| graphite crystals. It was thus natural 
to see whether a still higher temper- 
ature, and cooling under high press- 
|ure, might not give the still denser 
| form of carbon —that is, the diamonds. 

In order to thoroughly saturate iron 


edges.? 


is 


3 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
1880, ii. 20 (Moissan’s quotation). 
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with carbon at a high temperature, and 
to cool it under a high pressure, Mois- 
san resorted to a very simple and effec- 
tive means. He took a hollow cylinder 
of soft iron, filled it with some purified 
sugar charcoal, and corked the cylinder 
with an iron screw. Then about halfa 
pound of*soft iron was molten in a cru- 
cible in Moissan’s new electric furnace, 
which readily gives a temperature of 
about three thousand Centigrade de- 
grees (5,400° Fahrenheit), and 
cylinder was plunged into the molten 
metal ; iron was thus thoroughly sat- 
urated with carbon. The crucible was 
then taken out of the furnace and 
plunged into a pail of cold water until 
the surface of the iron mass was cooled 
to a dull red temperature, whereupon 
it was taken out and left to cool in the 
air. 
obtaining a high pressure. 
that water when it becomes 


ice in- 


creases in volume, and that if it freezes | 


in a strong shell the interior pressure of 
the crystallizing water often bursts the 
shell ; but if it cannot burst the shell 
it necessarily solidifies under an im- 
mense pressure, due to the molecular 
forces. 
with the liquid iron, which also has the 
property of increasing in volume while 


it solidifies. An outer solid crust having | 
been formed by a sudden immersion | 


into cold water, the crust prevents the 
further expansion of the iron mass, 
which is thus bound to solidify under 
an immense pressure, like the water in 
the shell. 

The next step was to separate the 


iron from the carbon crystals which it | 


might contain. This was done by dis- 
solving the iron in hydrochloric acid, 
and three different varieties of carbon 


the | 


This was the ingenious means of | 
It is known | 


The same was done by Moissan | 
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| them proved to be real diamonds ; they 
|were translucent, they scratched a 
| ruby, and they distinctly showed under 
| the microscope the crystalline structure 
and cleavage of the diamond; their 
density was that of the precious gem, 
and they were completely consumed in 
oxygen at a temperature of 1,800 de- 
grees.} 

Mr. Marsden’s experiment with silver 
was also repeated ; but silver being a 
bad dissolvent for carbon, even at high 
temperature, it was boiled for some 
time with sugar charcoal in the fur- 
nace, the cooling being operated in the 
same way as with iron. The result 
was extremely interesting. No dia- 
;}monds were obtained, but a series of 
carbonados of different densities (from 
|25 to 3°5 times heavier than water) 
were discovered, some of them in 
grains, some others in needles, or in 
conchoidal masses, the densest ones 
also scratching ruby and burning in 
oxygen at 1,800°. This is perhaps the 
'most interesting part of Moissan’s re- 
searches, as it confirms the long-since 
suspected fact that there is a whole 
series of carbon molecules each of 
which is composed of a different num- 
| ber of atoms, and some of which must 
| be very complex. 

As to the quantities of diamond dust 
obtained in this way, they were ex- 
tremely small. Several cylinders gave 
ino diamonds at all, and from all his 
experiments Moissan could not collect 
/even a few milligrammes (a few hun- 
'dredth parts of a grain) of the precious 
|dust, although the black carbonados 
were quitecommon. But a sure method 
is now indicated, and its further devel- 
}opment is only a matter of time and 
| perseverance. 

The scientific value of these re- 
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| 
| 
} 


crystals (which are not attacked by the | 
acid) were received as a residue. Some | searches undoubtedly very great. 
vraphite, some chestnut-colored, curved | Diamond, like graphite and _ simple 
needles of carbon, and diamond dust} charcoal, is pure carbon, but all at- 
could be seen ; and they were separated | tempts at fusing carbon or dissolving 
from each other by several complex | it have hitherto failed ; it could not be 
operations indicated by Berthelot in | brought into a liquid condition out of 
one of his previous works. A few} which it afterwards might crystallize. 
grains of diamond dust were finally | aes . 

al tained t of them belonging te 1 From a subsequent communication by Moissan 
obtained — most oO 4 1em ue onging CO | we learn that the same varieties are found in the 
the carbonado variety, while a few of diamond-bearing earth at the Cape. 


is 
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However, the investigations recently 
made into the carburization of iron, 
especially by Roberts Austen, tended 
to prove that in steel and cast-iron the 
carbon is not simply diffused through 
the iron, but enters with it into some of 
those combinations in definite propor- 
tions which, like all solutions, occupy 
an intermediate position between real 
chemical compounds and purely physical 
mixtures.! It was reasonable, there- 
fore, to presume that carbon is brought 
into a liquid condition in molten iron, 
and that under certain conditions it 
may crystallize in the shape of dia- 
monds within an iron mass. Moissan’s 
discovery confirms this view. On the 
other side, the researches of Moissan 
and Friedel must also throw some light 
upon the great questions raised by Men- 
deléeff as regards the probable pres- 
ence and prevalence of iron and carbon 
compounds in the interior of the globe, 
the formation of naphtha out of these 
compounds, and other extremely inter- 
esting geological questions.? 

The artificial reproduction of the dia- 
mond must also be viewed as a further 
step in a long succession of researches 
which have been lately pursued for arti- 
ficially reproducing all sorts of minerals, 
the formation of which had long re- 
mained a puzzle for mineralogists. The 
silicates which were formerly consid- 
ered as impossible to reproduce in the 
laboratory have yielded within the last 
few years before the efforts of the 
chemists. Sarrasin, Hautefeuille, and 
especially Friedel, have reproduced dif- 
ferent varieties of the chief constituent 
mineral of our crystalline rocks — fel- 
spar—and the artificial crystals are 
absolutely identical with those found in 
nature. Hornblende, which had long 
defied the efforts of the explorers, has 
been finally obtained in 1891 by K. 
Chrustchoff, after he had spent seven 
years in unsuccessful attempts ;* but 
in order to reproduce it he had to heat 
its constituent elements for three 


1 See “Recent Science” in LIVING AGE, No. 
2505, p. 3. 

2 See, in Mendeléeff’s “ Principles of Chemistry,” 
the footnotes to the chapters on carbon and iron. 

3’ Comptes Rendus, 1891, t. 112. 
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months at a temperature of nearly one 
thousand degrees. The importance of 
a high temperature for further achieve- 
ments was rendered still more evident 
in Frémy’s ‘successful reproduction of 
the ruby. The ruby is, of course, quite 
different from the diamond. Like the 
sapphire and the corundum, it is noth- 
ing but alumina, that is, a compound of 
two atoms of aluminium with three 
atoms of oxygen, colored by some im- 
purities in red, in blue, or in brown. 
But for a long time alumina would not 
crystallize in our laboratories. Later 
on Frémy obtained a very fine dust of 
rubies ; but when he submitted the 
constituent parts of the ruby to a tem- 
perature of 2,700°, and maintained the 
same temperature for one hundred con- 
secutive hours, he was rewarded by 
full-sized crystals of the precious stone, 
big enough and in sufficient numbers 
to have a collar made of them. And 
finally, the investigations of Friedel, 
Le Chatelier, and especially F. Fouqué 
and Michel Levy, who reproduced a 
micaceous trachyte containing felspar, 
spinel, and mica, demonstrated the 
necessity of resorting to a high pressure 
in addition to a high temperature. 

To extend the range of high tempera- 
tures hitherto obtained, and to devise a 
means of measuring them, was thus 
the first condition for further progress 
in the reproduction of minerals and 
gems. But the measurement of high 
temperatures is a very difficult problem 
which has much occupied of late sev- 
eral prominent physicists and chemists. 
A thermo-electric thermometer, made 
of two very resistant metals (platinum 
and an alloy of platinum with rhodium), 
and graduated with the aid of the air 
thermometer, finally came into general 
use, and it proved to be quite reliable 
— but only up to three thousand Fahren- 
heit degrees,* which temperature was 
soon surpassed. Then, Le Chatelier 
devised a pyrometer based on the varia- 
tions of intensity of light of fused 
metals at different temperatures, and 
this instrument again proved to be suf- 

* C. Barus,in Philosophical Magazine, 5th series, 


xxxiv. 376; L. Holborn and W. Wien in Wiede- 
mann’s Annalen, xlvii. 107. 
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ficiently accurate up to thirty-six hun- 
dred degrees ; but this last temperature, 
too, is now surpassed by Moissan, by 
means of his new electric furnace, 
which is a real model of efficiency and 
simplicity.1 It consists of two super- 
posed bricks, made of quicklime, or of 
an especially pure calcinated magnesia. 
A groove with a small cavity in its mid- 
dle (large enough to receive a small 
crucible) is made on the upper face of 
the lower brick in the sense of its 
length ; and two carbon electrodes are 
introduced from both sides into the 
groove. As soon as they are connected 
with a dynamo-machine the electric arc 
appears between their extremities, and 
an immensely high temperature is pro- 
duced in the cavity. Thus, a small Edi- 
son machine, worked by a gas-engine 
of eight horse-power, gave a tempera- 
ture estimated at about forty-five hun- 
dred Fahrenheit degrees, and with a 
fifty horse-power engine the enormous 
temperature of about fifty-four hun- 
dred degrees (3,000° Centigrade) was 
reached. 

The effects of this little furnace are 
simply wonderful. At about 4,500° 
lime, strontia, and magnesia are crys- 
tallized in a few minutes. At 5,400° 
the very substance of the bricks is fused 
and flows like water. Oxides of vari- 
ous metals which were considered as 
quite irreducible are deprived of their 
oxygen in no time ; nickel, cobalt, man- 
ganese, and chrome oxides can be re- 
duced at a lecture experiment, and 
a piece of one hundred and twenty 
grammes of pure uranium is obtained 
at once from the uranium oxide. At 
about 4,050° pure alumina is fused and 
little rubies are formed ; true, they are 
less beautiful than those of Frémy, but 
the whole experiment lasts less than a 
quarter of an hour. At a higher tem- 
perature alumina is even volatilized, 
and nothing is left of it in the crucible. 
In short, the results are as interesting 
and as promising as those which Pictet 
and Dewar have witnessed when they 
went to the other end of the thermo- 
metric scale and produced the extremely 


1 Comptes Rendus, December 12, 1892, t, cxv, 
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low temperatures of about two hundred 
Centigrade degrees below the freezing- 
point. 

And, finally, Moissan’s discovery es- 
tablishes a new link between the 
processes which we obtain in our lab- 
oratories, and those which are going 
on in the celestial spaces, in the forma- 
tion of meteorites. It was known long 
since that these masses of silicates and 
nickelled iron which travel in the inter- 
planetary spaces and, entering occa- 
sionally into the sphere of attraction of 
the earth, fall upon its surface, some- 
times contain charcoal or a special va- 
riety of graphite ; but later on, in 1887, 
the St. Petersburg professors Latchinoff 
and Eroféeff went a step further and 
proved that the charcoal is occasionally 
transformed into diamonds ; thus they 
extracted some diamond dust from the 
meteorite fallen during the previous 
year at Novo Urei, in the province of 
Penza. Some doubts were, however, 
entertained as regards their discovery, 
but the fact has been fully confirmed 
since by Friedel and Le Bel, who found 
ina meteorite from Canon Diablo mi- 
nute diamonds and carbonados, exactly 
similar to those of Moissan.? 

It is thus evident that the artificial 
reproduction of the diamond is not one 
of those accidental discoveries which 
may be made without leaving an im- 
|pression upon science for many years 
to come. It is only one of the many 
advances made in a certain direction, 
and is the outcome of the whole drift 
of modern research which endeavors 
immensely to widen the means at our 
disposal for effecting physical and chem- 
ical transformations of matter. It is 
one step more into a new domain where 
chemistry, metallurgy, and mineralogy 
join hands together for revealing by 
joint efforts the secrets of the con- 
structive forces of matter. 


Science. 





Ill. 
THE study of the direct action of en- 
vironment upon organisms, and of the 
mechanism of its action, becomes a 
favorite study among biologists — the 


2 Comptes Rendus, December 12, 1892, t. 115, p. 
1039 ; also February 13, 1893, 
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‘‘transformists’’ being no more a few 
exceptions in science, but already con- 
stituting a school which has several 
brilliant representatives in America, 
France, and Germany, as well as in this 
country. It is evident that almost none 
of the biologists engaged in this kind of 
research maintains any doubts as to the 
importance of natural selection as a 
factor of evolution. To use the words 
of one of the leading American trans- 
formists,! ‘ the law of natural selection 
is well established, and no more under 
diseussion.”” For many adaptations it 
offers the best and the only possibie 
explanation. But biology would have 
been brought to a standstill if the idea 
had prevailed that, after a more or less 
plausible explanation of some adapta- 
tion has been given under the hypothe- 
sis of natural selection, nothing more 
is left to be done to explain this same 
adaptation. For many animals whose 
manners of life we hardly know at all 
—the study of animal life having been 
deplorably neglected for the last fifty 
years — the explanation would often be 
little better than a mere hypothesis ; 
but even in the best cases, the very 
origin of each variation would still 
remain to be found. Darwin fully 
understood this necessity; and the 
physiological and mechanical origin of 
variations is what so many biologists 
are now working at. Several such in- 
vestigations are already well known to 
English readers through the works of 
Cope, Semper, Lloyd Morgan, J. T. 
Cunningham, and P. ‘Geddes. Many 
others ought to be analyzed and dis- 
cussed ; but for the time being I can 
only mention a few recent works rela- 
tive to the origin of animal colors. 
Wherever we go we see animals col- 
ored in accordance with their surround- 
ings. White and light grey colors 
predominate in the Arctic regions ; 
tawny and yellow colors in the deserts ; 
gorgeous colors in tropical lands. The 
striped tiger in the jungle is hardly rec- 
ognizable among the shadows of the 
tall grasses. Insects resemble the flow- 
1H. F. Osborn, whose admirable essays, nien- 


tioned in a previous review, are now published in 
book form. 
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ers which they usually visit ; caterpillars 
have the colors and often the forms of 
the twigs and the leaves they feed 
upon. Dusty-colored nocturnal in- 
sects; moths which take autumnal 
tints if they begin life in autumn ; dark 
squirrels in the dark larch forests, and 
red squirrels in the Scotch-fir groves ; 
animals changing their color with the 
season — all these are familiar instances. 
But are they all due to natural selection 
alone? Does not environment take 
some part in itself producing these col- 
ors ? 

In a very suggestive work,? Alfred 
Tylor has shown in how far the differ- 
ent markings and the diversified colora- 
tion of animals follow the chief lines 
of structure ; and A. R. Wallace has 
readily admitted that, while the funda- 
mental or ground colors of animals are 
due to natural selection, the markings 
are probably due to internal physiolog- 
ical causes.? Coloration responds to 
function ; and there is a law in the dis- 
tribution of colors and the develop- 
ment of the markings, while there 
ought to be none under the hypothesis 
of selected accidental variations. Wal- 
lace goes even a step further, and 
shows that those birds possess the most 
brilliant colors which have developed 
frills, chests, and elongated tails, or 
immense tail-coverts, or immensely 
expanded wing-feathers, all appearing 
near to where the activities of the most 
powerful muscle of the body would be 
ata maximum. He considers ‘‘a sur- 
plus of vital energy,”’ increased at cer- 
tain periods, as a vera causa for the 
origin of ornamental appendages of 
birds and other animals. And it is 
difficult to examine these and like facts 
without coming to the same conclusion. 

But if partial vigorous coloration is 
so much dependent upon vital energy, 
is it not possible to suppose that the 
decoloration of animals with the ap- 
proach of the winter is in some way 
connected with a decrease of vital en- 
ergy, especially if we take into account 
the permanent white colors of domesti- 

2 Coloration in Animals. and Plants. 


1886. 
3 Darwinism, p. 288, sq. 
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eated animals in Arctic regions (such | Guyson relative to the effects of differ- 
as the Yakutsk horse), which cannot} ent food plants upon a number of spe- 
be dependent upon natural selection ?| cies of moths, as well as those of Mr. 
Some recent observations give a certain | J. Tawell upon important modifications 
support to this supposition. ‘Thus we | produced by food in the larve of the 
now learn that rabbits which have been | large tortoiseshell butterfly, both men- 
taken to the Pic du Midi Observatory | tioned in the same work, are attempts 
(ninety-five hundred feet above the sea|in a most important but very young 
level) have given in seven years a race | branch of experimental morphology. 

somewhat different from their conge-| Another series of researches are now 
ners in the surrounding plains. They| being made with the view of more 
are a little smaller, have less developed | deeply penetrating into the physiolog- 
sars, and their fur coats are of a lighter | ical causes of animal coloration. Thus, 
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color and very thick. Moreover, the 
very consistence of their blood has un- 
dergone a notable change. It contains 


more iron, and possesses a greater | 
An 
anatomical change is thus produced by | 
naturalist | 


power of absorption for oxygen. 


ithe environment; and no 
will doubt that, if the race continues to 
multiply for a great number of years in 
the same conditions, it will maintain its 
present characters or develop new ones 


on the same lines, the more rapidly so) 


if natural selection eliminates the less 
adapted individuals. 

A few more additions in the same 
direction may be found in a valuable 


work recently published by F. E. Bed-| 


dard.2 Thus, he mentions the re- 
searches of Dr. Eisig,? who has endeay- 
ored to explain the ground colors of 


some animals as dependent upon their | 
food, and has shown, for instance, that | 
the yellow color of an annelid which is 


living on a yellow marine sponge (a 


color which might be explained as pro- | 


tective for the parasite) depends upon 
the yellow pigment of the sponge ab- 
sorbed by the annelid. The prevalence 
of crimson colors among some fishes in 
a certain part of the New England 
coast, which is covered with scarlet and 


it is a fact well known to fishermen, and 
jnow confirmed by direct experiment, 
| namely, by Westhoff, that several fresh- 
/water and marine fishes change their 
color from white to dark as soon as 
they have been transferred from a me- 
dium with a light-colored bottom to 
| another medium the bottom of which is 
|dark. Fishermen, we are told by Mr. 
| Poulton, even keep their bait in white- 
‘colored vessels in order to make it 
}assume a lighter color. The common 
| frog also can change its color to some 
/extent in harmony with its surround- 
| ings, while the green tree-frog of south- 
ern Europe was long since known for 
this capacity. It is bright green among 
‘green leaves, and dark green when 
seated on the earth or among brown 
leaves.* Like changes are also known 
in the chameleon and in some South 
American lizards. The causes of these 
changes have already been investigated 
by Pouchet in 1848 and Briicke in 1852, 
but now we have a more elaborate re- 
|search by Biedermann ® upon the same 
subject. He has discovered three dif- 
ferent layers of cells which contribute 
|to give the frog its varying colors. 
There is first, deeply seated in the skin, 
a layer of pigment-cells which contain 


| 
| 
| 
| 


crimson seaweeds, is explained by J. | biack pigment both in their interior and 
Browne Goode by the red pigment de-|in their ramified processes, spreading 
rived by the crustaceans from the alge within the skin. These cells are cov- 
with which their stomachs are full, the |ered by a second layer of “ interfer- 
crustaceans being devoured by the! ence-cells” containing bright yellow 
fishes. And the experiments of Mr. | granules as well as granules of a pig- 
1 Comptes Rendus, January 2, 1891, t. exii. | 
* F, E. Beddard, Animal Coloration; an Account| ‘4 E. B. Poulton, Colors of Animals, 
of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to the | 1890. p. 82, sq. 
Colors and Markings of Animals. London, 1892. | 5 W. Biedermann, “ Ueber den Farbenwechsel 
3 Fauna und Flora des Golfes von Neapel: die | der Frische,” in Pfliiger’s “ Archiv tir Physiologie,” 
Capitelliden, quoted by Mr. Beddard, /. c., p. 101. 1892, Bd. li., p. 455. 
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ment which sometimes appear blue or 
purple, and sometimes grey — the whole 
being covered with a transparent outer 
skin. The normal green color of the 
frog is produced by a combination of 
blue and yellow interference-cells ap- 
pearing on a black background ; but if 
the black pigment of the deepest layer 
is protruded into its ramifications, the 
color of the animal becomes darker ; 
and if it retires deeper, the yellow 
granules of the middle layer become 
more apparent, and the frog assumes 
its lemon-yellow color. Finally, when 
the yellow pigment gathers into round 
drops between the bluish interference- 
cells— not above them—the skin ac- 
quires a whitish-grey tint. The same 
arrangements exist in other reptiles 
and amphibia. 

Now, how is it that the cells change 
their position in various Jights ? Is it 
some reflex action of the nervous sys- 
tem, as itappears in fishes, which cease 
to change their color when they become 
blind 2? Or have we to deal with some 
direct action of light? Facts are in 


The 


favor of the second explanation. 
slightest change of temperature affects 
the mutual disposition of the pigment 
cells, and, consequently, the color of 
the frog ; it is enough to keep the ani- 


malin the hand to provoke a contrac- 
tion of its black cells. The amount of 
blood-supply also has a definite effect ; 
as soon as a certain part of the skin 
receives no more blood, the color-cells 
receive less oxygen, the black cells con- 
tract, and the animal assumes a lighter 
color. But the effects of light are even 
more interesting. Pouchet has shown 
that those fishes which usually adapt 
their color to their dark or light sur- 
roundings cease to do so when they 
have lost sight ; they remain dark even 
in light surroundings.! The indirect 
effects of light through the intermediary 
of the visual organs are thus certain. 
But Steinach? has proved that light 

1 Direct observations have been made also by 


Alois Lode (Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Acad- 
emy, 1890, vol. xcix. 3te Abtheilung). 

2“ Ueber Farbenwechsel bei niederen Wirbel- 
thieren, bedingt durch directe Wirkung des Lichtes 
auf die Pigmentzellen.” (Centralblatt fiir Physio- 
logie, 1891, Bd. v., p. 326.) 
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acts in a direct way as well— perhaps, 
we may add, in the same way as it acts 
upon the chlorophyll grains of the 
leaves. He glued strips of black paper 
to the skin of frogs which were kept in 
the dark ; and when these animals were 
exposed to light, only the open parts of 
their skin returned to a lighter color, 
while the covered parts remained dark. 
To avoid all doubts, the experiments 
were repeated on skin separated from 
the body, and photograms of letters 
and flowers, cut out of black paper and 
glued to the skin, were reproduced upon 
it. Besides, blind tree-frogs do not 
darken as the fishes do, and Biedermann 
has proved that the chief agency of 
their changes of color is not in the sen- 
sations derived from the eye, but in 
those derived from the skin. Frogs, 
whether blind or not, become dark 
green, or black, if they are kept in a 
dark vessel in a sparingly lighted room. 
But when a larger branch with green 
leaves is introduced into the vessel, 
they all recover their bright green color, 
whether blind or not. In some way 
unknown, the reflected green light acts 
either upon the nerves of the skin, or 
what seems more probable, if Steinach’s 
experiments are taken into account, di- 
rectly upon the pigment cells. More- 
over, the sensations derived from the 
toes have also an influence upon the 
changes of color. When the bottom 
of the vessel is covered with felt, or 
with a thin wire-net, the frogs also be- 
come black, recovering their green color 
when a green branch is introduced in 
the vessel. 

We have here temporary changes of 
color produced by the surroundings ; 
but various gradations may be traced 
between the temporary and the perma- 
nent changes. Thus Lode provoked 
local contractions of the pigment cells 
in fishes by electrical irritations applied 
locally. And Franz Werner’s re- 
searches upon the coloring of snakes, 
recently embodied in a separate work,* 
show that the temporary and irregular 
spots which appear in fishes and frogs 





under the influence of artificial irrita- 


8 Franz Werner, Ueber die Zeichnungen der 
' Schlangen, Wien, 1890, 
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tions are of the same character, and 
have the same origin, as also the tem- 
porary and irregular spots which ap- 
pear in other fishes, as well as in several 
tritons ahd many Gekonides, without 
the interference of man. Some of the 
provoked changes of color do not en- 
tirely vanish after the irritation is over, 
and they belong to the same category 
as the spots which appear in many ani- 
mals in youth, and disappear with grow- 
ing age. Moreover, it is maintained 
that a series of slow gradations may be 





established between the irregular spots, 
the spots arranged in rays, and finally 


the stripes, such as we see them in| 
higher mammals like the zebra or the | 
| representing the powers of the various 


tiger; and if these generalizations 
prove to be correct, we shall thus have 
an unbroken series, from the temporary 
spots provoked by ijight or electricity to 
the permanent markings of animals.! 
And, finally, attempts are being made 
to explain some of the wonderful so- 
called adaptive colors of insects as a 
direct produce of environment. Some 
time ago (in 1867) T. W. Wood pub- 


lished experiments upon the larvee and 
pupee of both the small and the large 


cabbage butterfly. He kept the larvee 
during their metamorphoses in boxes 
lined with paper of different colors, and 
he found that the colors assumed by 
the pupee more or less corresponded to 
their surroundings. Later on E. B. 
Poulton made a wider series of analo- 





gous experiments, and he saw that the 
change of color is accomplished during 
the first hours when the larva spins its 
web; he came to the conclusion that it 
depends upon a certain physiological | 
action which is transmitted to the ner- | 
vous system, not only through the visual | 
organs, but through the whole surface | 
of the skin. These facts have now| 
been fully confirmed again by W. Peter- | 
sen,? but his explanation is of a more 
mechanical character. He maintains 


1 See the polemics engaged upon this subject in 
Biologisches Centralblatt, December 15, 1890, and 
July 15, 1891; as also the Zoologische Jahrbiicher, 
1891. 

2 Zur Frage der Chromophotographie bei 
Schmetterlingen,” in “‘Sitzungsberichte der Dor- 
pater Naturforscher-Gesellschaft,” 1890, vol. x., p. 
232. 
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that the color of the pupa depends 
upon the pigment contained in both its 
cuticle and hypodermis. The pigment 
of the latter is green in the larva, and 
sometimes it remains green during the 
pupal stage ; but it may be visible or 
not, according to the amount of dark 
pigment which is formed in the cuticle, 
and the amount of this dark pigment 
entirely depends upon the color of the 
light. Yellow and orange light prevents 
the formation of the dark pigment, and 
in such cases the cuticle, which remains 
transparent, shows the green pigment 
of the hypodermis. But the less bright 
parts of the spectrum have not: the 
same power, and if we trace a curve 


parts of the spectrum for preventing 
the formation of a dark pigment, the 
curve has its culminating point in the 
yellow, and descends towards both ends 
of the spectrum ; it exactly corresponds 
with the curve of assimilation of carbon 
by plants under variously colored light. 
It is also remarkable that the green 
color of the pupa is only obtained by 
yellow light, or by such green as con- 
tains yellow ; such is, as known, the 
average color of leaves. We thus have 
a case where environment itself makes 
the color which approximately matches 
it. 

The meaning of these researches is 
self-evident. No naturalist will proba- 
bly attempt to explain the animal colors 
and markings without the aid of nat- 
ural selection. But it becomes less 
and less probable to admit that the ani- 
mal colors are a result of a selection of 
accidental variations only. The food of 
the organism, and especially the amount 
of salt in it, the dryness or moisture of 
the air, the amount of sunshine, and so 
on, undoubtedly exercise a direct effect 
on the color of the skin, on the fur, 
and on the very intimate anatomical 
structure of the animal. As to the rel- 
ative parts which must be attributed in 
the origin of each separate variation to 
natural selection on the one side, and 
to the direct action of environment on 
the other side, it would simply be un- 
scientific to trench upon such questions 
in a broadcast way, so long as we are 
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only making our first steps in discrim- 
inating the action of the latter agency. 
The first steps already indicate how 
complicated such questions are, espe- 
cially in those cases where natural selec- 
tion must act in an indirect way — not 
as a mere selection of already modelled 
forms, but as a selection of forms best 
capable to respond to the requirements 
of new conditions —in which case the 
intimate organization of the living be- 
ing comes in the first place. All we 
may say at the present moment is that 
the direct, modifying action of environ- 
ment is very great, and that no theory 
‘an claim to be scientific unless it takes 
it into consideration to its full amount. 
P. KROPOTKIN. 


From The New Review. 
PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. 

I saip in a former articie that there 
was a strong resemblance in Archbishop 
Whately to Dr. Johnson ; it also used 
to strike me that Queen Elizabeth lived 
again in Mrs. Grote. They both had 
extraordinary abilities, strong affec- 
tions, a great power of ruling, and, 
withal, not a little vanity. It was a re- 
markable combination of qualities, but 
except in degree, not unusual. I think 
one liked Mrs. Grote all the better for 
this vanity. It seemed to render her 
more individual, more human, and to 
temper the alarm she would otherwise 
have inspired. She had sufficient rea- 
son to estimate highly her moral and 
intellectual qualities ; but I believe she 
set more value on her small foot and 
Vandyke hand than on any other of her 
gifts. She was tall and stately, but not 
graceful ; her movements were angular 
and masculine. She was no longer 
young when I first knew her ; but she 
retained to the last her beautiful bril- 
liant blue eyes, wide open and pene- 
trating in their glance, and her delicate 
complexion. Her features were small 
and regular. Her dress was character- 
istic ; it did not change much with the 
fashion. She always wore short skirts, 
no crinoline; white stockings, and high 
shoes, and in the summer a print dress 
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(she found fault with me one chilly 
morning for appearing in a black silk, 
‘* so stuffy, my dear’’), long white cam- 
bric pointed cuffs, trimmed with narrow 
lace, with a collar to match, and a white 
muslin apron, completed her morning 
costume. It was always scrupulously 
fresh and neat. In the evening she 
dressed handsomely, but equally inde- 
pendently of changes. She generally 
wore a sort of headdress she called a 
‘** toque,”? and was partial to red shoes, 
which she said were admired by Sydney 
Smith. Her ringing laugh and clear 
contralto voice added much to the charm 
of her stimulating conversation. It 
would be impossible to give an idea of 
its sparkle and originality, for her pub- 
lished writings, though full of excellent 
sense expressed in downright nervous 
English, have scarcely any of the wit 
and raciness of her talk. She had a 
deep and true friendship for my father, 
and he often took me with him to see 
her in the morning, and when he rose 
up to go she would say, ‘* Can’t you 
leave M to play with me?” Soon 
I began to visit her alone, and generally 
found her at avery late breakfast, for 
she suffered terribly from neuralgia 
and had very bad nights. She used to 
say to her butler, with stately formality, 
** Well, Mr. de Kénigs, what have you 
got for me?” and he would produce 
some dainty dish to tempt her appetite. 
On one occasion, in Eccleston Street, 
Mendelssohn was present, and I had 
the immense pleasure of hearing him 
play. On another morning she said, 
‘“T have got Jenny Lind here, but she 
will not let you or anybody see her.” 
She was utterly unconventional. One 
afternoon when my sister-in-law, Jeanie 
Senior, and I went to call on her she 
proposed to take us a drive in her 
buggy. She put on a grey hat with 
a green feather and a long green veil. 
There were only two seats, so Jeanie 
had tocling on as best she might, and 
in this style away we dashed, Mrs. 
Grote driving, down Bond Street and 
all through the crowded Park. We 

1 She wrote a “ Life of Ary Scheffer,”’ “‘ Collected 


Papers,” “ Life of George Grote,” all published by 
Mr. Murray. 
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were in high glee; but Mrs. Grote 
remarked on the ill-breeding of the 
English, for they would stare. It never 
occurred to me that there was anything 
to stare at. I went often to stay with 
her in the country, first at Burnham 
Beeches. These visits were delightful, 
especially when I had Mrs. Grote to 
myself ; she would pour out her shrewd 
reflections and curious stories of people 
and things with complete unreserve, 
for she was sure of my interest and | 
sympathy. She seemed no older than | 
I was, and sometimes we indulged in| 
real, rollicking fun. ‘One evening, in 
the little house she built when she left 
Burnham, ‘* History Hut,’’ she read to 
me two little memoirs she had written 
on Jenny Lind and Fanny Ellsler, and, 
suddenly, she jumped up and seizing a 
bronze ewer, Which was on the table, 
she performed one of Fanny Ellsler’s 
character dances. We were so excited 
that we did not go up-stairs till three 
o’clock, and then she followed me into 
my room, and we had some more repre- 
sentations. 

There was nothing she could not do. 
She played Beethoven, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, with admirable precision, 
and, what was very unusual in those 








days, she performed on the violoncello 
as well as the piano. I never, how-| 
ever, heard her play upon it except | 
when we were (éte-d-téte. In London | 
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on the part of his antagonist or his 
partner. 

In the winter of 1849 my father suf- 
fered severely from bronchitis and was 
confined to the house. Our evenings 
were often enlivened by Mrs. Grote and 
Mrs. Marcet and one or two others. 
My father had always detested all 
games except chess, and did not know 
one card from another, but Mrs. Grote 
insisted on teaching him whist, and we 
had great fun. He always would ar- 
range his suits in his different fingers 
for the edification of the company. 


| There was not much: play but all the 


more merriment, and when towards the 
end of each hand my father would ex- 
claim, ** What are trumps ?”? the reom 
rang with our shouts of laughter. Mrs. 
Marcet! was a cliarming old lady, her 
** Willy’s Seasons”’ is the best of chil- 
dren’s books. She must have been 
eighty at the time of which I am speak- 
ing. No one, however, was so amus- 
ing, so full of fun and high spirits as 
Mrs. Grote. The evening used to close 
with what she called ‘the master’s 
hospitality’? —a bottle of seltzer water 
—which was the signal for renewed 
hilarity. 

Besides her other accomplishments 
Mrs. Grote was an enthusiastic house- 
keeper, very kind to her servants al- 
though she sometimes used strong 
language to them. Indeed, her lan- 


she gave charming musical parties as | guage was very often strong, and had 
well as dinners (the dinner was always|the unreserve of a former generation. 
carved on the table), and now and then|She did not hesitate to call a spade 


a dance or *‘ shakeleg ”’ as she called it 
for the young people. She drew and} 
painted up to a late period and once | 
when J. and I were at History Hut she | 
drove a plough half round the field. 
On this occasion we resumed our drives | 
in the buggy, in the same style, but 
with fewer spectators. She used also | 
to set us to play at bowls in which she | 
was a proficient. Backgammon and 
whist were great resources in her de- 
clining years. Hayward, Dr. W. Smith, | 
and Madame du Quaire frequently | 
dropped in to play in the evening in 
Savile Row. It used to be very trying 
when Hayward was there for he was 
equally angry with bad play, whether! 


a spade. Frederika Bremer, in her 
novel called **The Neighbors” at- 
tempted to draw her portrait in ‘ ma 
chére mére,”’ and the picture is not un- 
like the original. 

She had almost as many friends on 
the Continent as in England, and she 
kept up long correspondences with the 
absent. Faucher and Circourt, Bun- 


‘sen, Lavergne and Tocqueville were 


among those she most valued. She 
used to say of Tocqueville that he was 
porcelain all through. Her memory 


1 She was a Swiss, widow of Dr. Marcet, sister 
of M. Haldimand, and authoress of ‘“ Conversa- 
tions on Political Economy and Chemistry.” Her 
daughter married Mr. Edward Romilly. 
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was extraordinarily retentive. On one 
of the last times I saw her she went 
through all the changes of ministry in 
France since 1851. 

She delighted in all the accessories of 
country life, and latterly lived almost 
entirely at the Ridgway, Shere, a com- 
monplace villa which she bought and 
finished according to her fancy. She 
used to say, ‘*Grote and I built this 
house when we were seventy and we 
have never regretted it.””1 She was an 
excellent woman of business, and took 
almost all the management of Mr. 
Grote’s property on herself to set him 
free for his important studies. She had 
the greatest admiration and veneration 
for her husband. He was tall and 
handsome, altogether what she called a 
** personable”? man. She said that no 
sculptor or painter had ever been able 
to give the mingled sweetness and 
majesty of Grote’s countenance. His 
gentleness and stately courtesy were 
very attractive in such a distinguished 
scholar. Like his wife, he retained the 
dress of earlier days, and was always 
carefully brushed up and attired in 
glossy broadcloth. His coat was often 
brown, and he was never without a 
jabot, a finely crimped shirt-frill trimmed 
with narrow lace ; no boots in the house, 
but pumps and silk stockings. To him 
she owed her intellectual cultivation. 
The ability was always there, and after 
their marriage her husband set to work 
to supply the defects in her education. 
She was what used to be called “ blue,’’ 
but the women she cared for were not 
frightened by her learning, her sym- 
pathy was so deep and ready. She de- 
lighted in helping rich and poor. If 
any one got into a difficulty it was safe 
to turn to Mrs. Grote, and she liked her 
friend, whether in the wrong or the 
right, all the better for appealing to 
her. In love affairs she took a particu- 
lar interest, and always sided with the 
young. ‘Keep the heart warm,” she 
used to say. 

She had all sorts of original expres- 
sions ; a subservient wife she called a 

1 It would have pleased her if she had known 


that her friends, the Arthur Russells, became the 
next owners. It is now a charming residence, 
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** door-mat,’’ a young amateur lady 
companion, a ‘*dab.”? I had the honor 
of being one of these “‘dabs.’”? In 1855 
I attended her in this capacity on a tour 
of visits in the North. She suffered 
much from the railroad, and chuckled 
over the idea that we took a week to 
get to Settle,in Yorkshire. Three days 
of that time were far from entertaining, 
for she was laid up at Rugby with one 
of her terrible headaches, in bed and 
taking morphine to allay the pain. 
When this was over we amused our- 
selves greatly in Northumberland and 
at the Lakes, and finally at the Belpers, 
where we met my father and Mr. 
Grote. 

Part of her charm was her self-con- 
fidence. She felt sure of giving pleas- 
ure and had always the command of her 
faculties. She did not spare her dear- 
est friends, she told them freely of 
their faults and expressed her opinion 
without reticence, but she liked them 
to stand up to her and had no pleasure 
in crushing an abject sufferer. She 
was one of the few people who suc- 
ceeded in snubbing Monckton Milnes, 
in whom, however, she delighted, as 
we alldid. She gave a party from nine 
till eleven and Milnes (the cool of the 
evening, as he was called by Sydney 
Smith) chose to come after eleven, so 
she stood at the top of the staircase and 
forbade him to come up. Mrs. Procter, 
however, would not submit tamely to a 
rebuff. On one occasion, when she 
asked for a subscription, Mrs. Grote, 
who was as open-handed as possible, 
but chose to give where she listed, re- 
fused the application. ‘There is a 
coolness between me and Mrs. Grote,’’ 
Mrs. Procter told me, “‘ that is if there 
can be a coolness between two such 
ladies.”” Mrs. Grote felt the estrange- 
ment very keenly, and consulted Dean 
Stanley as to what she should do. 
‘¢ Send her a valentine,” said the dean ; 
so Mrs. Grote sent her a poetical valen- 
tine and the breach was healed. 

As it happens to all who live toa 
great age, Mrs. Grote’s latter years were 
saddened by the deaths of almost all 
her contemporaries and many of her 
juniors, and, more than all besides, by 
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the loss of her beloved and revered 
husband. But time and sorrow made 
her only more tender and lenient. To 
the last she was surrounded by loving 
friends anxious to claim her advice and 
sympathy. Her old ‘‘dabs” were al- 
most all married and unavailable, but 
she found in her niece, Miss Jessie 
Lewin, a compensation for those who 
were gone. No companion ever suited 
her so perfectly ; and while regretting 
her irreparable loss, Miss Lewin must 
find comfort in reflecting that she was 
the prop and consolation of her aunt’s 
declining years. 

Mrs. Grote died on December 29th, 
1878, in the eighty-seventh year of her 
age and was buried in the beautiful 
churchyard of Shere, that loveliest of 
English villages, set in the midst of 
parks and commons, shady lanes and 
gorse-covered heaths. 

Although I think that no country can 
beat that of Shere and its neighborhood 
in its way, Mrs. Grote’s house at Burn- 
ham, taken altogether, house, garden, 
and country, was preferable to any of 
her other country abodes. The garden 
was delightfully old-fashioned ; a broad 
gravel walk with a border on each side 
full of hollyhocks, roses, carnations, 
sweet-peas, and other common flowers, 
divided it, and led up to a large sum- 
mer-house. It was bounding up this 
walk, pretending to beat a drum and 
singing the “ rataplan ”’ refrain fromthe 
** Figlia del Reggimento,”’ that I first 
met Jenny Lind. Mrs. Grote’s sister, 
Madame von Koch, married to a Swede, 
and living in Stockholm, was one of the 
singer’s earliest and kindest friends — 
hence the intimacy between her and 
the Grotes. No one could see Jenny 
Lind and not fall under the charm of 
her perfect naturalness, freshness, and 
originality. Although her features 
were irregular she was anything but 
plain ; her complexion was fair; she 
had abundant flaxen hair, and the most 
wonderful grey eyes, a beautiful figure 
and hands and arms, and graceful move- 
ments. Hers was not the slow, sinuous 
grace which has its own charm, her 
movements were light, decided, and 
expressive. She always seemed to do 
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everything more quickly than any one 
else. At this time she was studying 
the part of Susanna—a “ sweet part ”’ 
she said it was, and had the partition of 
the Nozze almost always on her knee. 
In the evening she sang her Swedish 
songs and then we all went out to lis- 
ten to the nightingales singing under 
the magnificent old beeches. She had 
a passion for the song of these “little 
sisters” of hers and used to mimic 
them and excite their rivalry, so that 
the air was filled with music. 

It was strange that it should have 
been the fate of my father, who was 
entirely destitute of musical sense, to 
be of use to the most celebrated singer 
of the day. It was in 1849; she had 
resolved to give up the stage and had 
affianced herself to Mr. Claudius Har- 
ris, a young Indian officer, brother to 
Mrs. Joseph Grote, whom she met at 
the palace, Norwich. My mother and 
I had just returned from our drive one 
cold afternoon in April and [ found in 
the hall a note from Mlle. Lind, asking 
me to beg my father to call on her next 
day to meet her trustees about her mar- 
riage settlements, either at three, or, if 
that were not possible, at nine A.M. It 
so happened that he was not free at 
three, so he went to her at nine. She 
did not expect him and was quite alone. 
They entered at once upon business 
and my father soon found out that she 
was very half-hearted about the matter 
altogether. Indeed, she could scarcely 
have found a partner less suited to her. 
Mr. Harris and his family were in- 
tensely Low Church and they thought 
that the remainder of the great prima 
donna’s life could not be more appro- 
priately spent than in atoning for her 
theatrical career. The attraction to 
Jenny was in her lover’s goodness. 
She said he had such a “ pure mind,”’ 
but when she was first introduced to 
him she said to Mrs. Stanley, ‘* What a 
dull young man!*’ Nothing could be 
more true. He was heavy and stupid, 
but tall, fair, and good-looking. The 
Stanleys supported Jenny in her resolu- 
tion to give up the stage and so indeed 
did Mrs. Grote from a different reason, 
for in spite of her intense sympathy 
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with her young friend’s artistical career 
she saw that the strain was too great. 
Jenny was worn out by fatigue and 
emotion. ' 
part as if she herself were suffering the 
woes of the heroine, unlike other great 
actors and actresses who succeed in 
making their representations, to a cer- 
tain degree, mechanical. But her es- 
sentially truthful spirit could not do 
this. The tears she wept in ‘*‘ La Son- 
nambula” came from her heart. We 
had more than once the stage-box- and 
could see that she was almost overpow- 
ered by her feelings. She had led this 
trying life for upwards of twenty years 
and she longed for rest and the peace 
and regularity of domestic life. The 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. 
Lumley, was in despair. It was almost 
ruin to him to lose her and he urged 
for, at least, a few farewell perform- 
ances. She offered instead a series of 
dramatic concerts. Only one took place. 
Although the ** Flauto Magico”’ which 
was chosen for the first performance 
would seem to be independent of acting 
(the libretto is so eminently stupid and 
undramatic), yet in spite of Jenny 
Lind’s splendid singing the whole affair 
fell flat, to her great disappointment. 
Never before had she met with a cold 
reception. Mrs. Grote and Lumley en- 
treated her to give the operatic perform- 
ances, but she would not yield. At 
length my father succeeded where they 
failed. He suggested that Harris could 
not object 1f he really loved her; he 
urged the unfairness’ of disappointing 
Lumley ; and, finally, the unsatisfac- 
tory termination which a failure would 
put to her whole career. So she prom- 
ised to give six farewell nights. Lum- 
ley was overjoyed and sent us boxes 
for all six. The enthusiasm of the 
audience knew no bounds. Yet no one 
could believe that the singer, in the 
very plenitude of her powers (she was 
only twenty-eight), really intended these 
to be the last of her triumphs. But it 
was so, and after the curtain fell on the 
last of the six, she never appeared 
again on any stage. Mr. Harris had 
consented to these performances and 
he and Jenny were once more on good 


She threw herself‘ into every: 
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terms. She lived at this time in a little 
house very near us. It was called 
Clairville Cottage ; it was covered with 
roses and creepers ; it had a pretty gar- 
den, and was thoroughly rural. The 
backs of the houses in Brechin Place 
now occupy the ground. She and Clau- 
dius Harris eften joined our country 
rides. He generally fell to my share 
and I did not find him exciting com- 
pany. Lord Lansdowne sometimes 
joined us and also came to meet them 
at dinner, but we did not venture to 
invite-any one else except the Grotes 
and one or two other of Jenny’s inti- 
mate friends. All seemed going on 
swimmingly and Mrs. Grote went off to 
aris, followed soon after by my father, 
but before he went he said to Jenny 
Lind, ‘*Something tells me that your 
marriage will not take place. If it 
should be broken off again, write no 
letters, and have no farewell interviews, 
but join Mrs. Grote in Paris immedi- 
ately.” 

Affairs had not been going-on so 
smoothly as appeared. Mr. Harris had 
asked Jenny to insert in the settlements 
a promise that she would never act 
again. To this my father objected and 
he also insisted that Jenny was to have 
uncontrolled power over her earnings. 
Mr. Harris said this was unscriptural, 
and the engagement was nearly broken 
off, but renewed in consequence of the 
despair Mr. Harris exhibited. He also 
terrified her by threats of torment here 
and hereafter if she broke her word, 
and, last of all, when in the joy of 
reconciliation she was singing to him, 
she turned round and saw that he had 
gone to sleep. Not long after Mr. 
Senior reached Paris, there was a tap at 
the door of Mrs. Grote’s apartment one 
evening, about seven o’clock, and in 
came Jenny. The ill-assorted marriage 
was finally broken off. 

The emotions of the last few months 
had told heavily upon Jenny Lind, but 
with the sense of freedom the power of 
enjoyment returned, and she rode in 
the Bois de Boulogne and walked on 
the boulevards and in the Tuileries, 
and listened to the nightingales. One 
day she took my father to a house in 
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the Place d’Orléans, near the Rue St. 
Lazare. It was built round a court- 
yard, with a fountain in the middle. 
Jenny gazed at it without speaking. 
Afterwards she said, ‘‘I was so miser- 
able in that house. I envied the foun- 
tain because it was not obliged to sing.” 
The house had been the residence of 
Manuel Gareia, the most celebrated 
master of singing in Europe, and she 
alluded to the time when, in despair at 
the loss of her voice from fatigue and 
bad management, she slowly regained 
it by means, first of rest, and then of 
skilful practice under Garcia’s teaching. 

The domestic happiness for which 
she had so long sighed was soon to be 
hers. Afters singing in concerts and 
oratories in Germany, Sweden, and 
Liverpool, she sailed for the United 
States on August 21st, 1850. Her suc- 
cess in the New World was as brilliant 
as it had been in the Old, and her char- 
ities as munifcent. Her company was 
joined in 1851 by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
who succeeded Benedict as pianist. <A 
deep and true attachment sprang up 
between the two young artists, and they 
were married on February 5th, 1852. 

She did not give up the use of her 
splendid gift. She continued to sing at 
concerts both in England and on the 
Continent. She ultimately fixed her 
home in England, and, I am happy to 
say, we never lost sight of her. I find 
recorded a dinner-party at 13 Hyde 
Park Gate, when the guests were M. 
and Madame Lind Goldschmidt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone, Madame Mohl, 
Mrs. Norton, Madame Ristori and her 
husband, the Marquis Capranica, Thack- 
eray, and Lord Lansdowne. Thackeray 
said that he had never seen so strong 
a cast. 

Her horror of being lionized led her 
sometimes to reject overtures which 
were made in perfectly good faith to 
express the respect and admiration felt 
for her, hence she was not always pop- 
ular. She delighted in giving children’s 
parties. IL remember one in 1865 at her 
house in Wimbledon, and her joyous 
participation in the amusement she had 
provided, and again in Moreton Gar- 
dens, when she waltzed like a girl with 
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her eldest son. The last time I heard 
her sing was at a concert she gave at 
her own house in 1880 for the Prince of 
Sweden. She had become very nervous 
about her voice, and it was not certain 
whether in the end she would summon 
up courage. At last she yielded to the 
persuasion of her friends and sang tlie 
splendid cantata, with violin accompani- 
ment, from Mozart’s ‘* Ré Pastore.’’ 
It was a thing to remember for the rest 
of one’s life. 

In her latter years she took a little 
house called Windspoint, which she 
arranged and improved till it resembled 
a Swiss cottage, on the top of the hills 
above Malvern Wells. On one side lay 
Herefordshire, tossed about in hill and 
dale, and on the other the rich plain of 
Worcestershire, dotied over with spires 
and towers and intersected by the silver 
Severn. We had, in the summer of 
1884, a house just below hers, and we 
saw her much more frequently than was 
possible in the turmoil of London: We 
often used to sit with herin her garden, 
enjoying the magnificent view. She 
was always uneasy lest she should be 
stared at, and if any presumptuous 
wight peeped in at the gate she would 
instantly shoot up a large red umbrella 
and shelter herself beneath it. My 
elder daughter, who. is devoted to 
music, frequently went to see her 
alone, and one day ventured to ask 
her to write her name in her birthday- 
book. They were in the drawing-room. 
Jenny Lind rose up, saying, ‘* Well, I 
did not think you had been a common- 
place person,”’ and walked through the 
window into the garden, leaving my 
daughter to repent her indiscretion. 
Presently her hostess came back and 
gave her a beautiful rose, and went on 
talking as if nothing had happened, 
and when Gaynor was taking leave, 
Madame Goldschmidt said quite cheer- 
fully, ‘* Now, where is your birthday- 
book ?”? and wrote her name in it. It 
must have cost her more than many an 
apparently greater sacrifice. 

I like to think of her as she stood in 
the hanging balcony of her cottage, 
waving good-bye, the sun setting be- 
hind her picturesque figure. It was at 
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Windspoint that she died, in 1887.) 
** At the very close of her life, as she 
lay on her deathbed at Malvern, in 
weakness and misery, once as_ her 
daughter opened the shutters and let 


in the morning sun, she just let her'| 


lips shape the first bars o* tte old song 
she loved, ‘An den Sonnenschein.’ 
They were the last notes she sang on 
earth.” M. C. M. Smmpson. 


1 From Canon Scott Holland’s Memoir, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ACTORS AND ACTRESSES IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

WITHIN the walls or beneath the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey are to 
be found the graves or monuments of 
most of the lights of the English stage 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

The splendid company of dramatists 
and authors, with whose names the 
Elizabethan era is connected, had all 
passed away ; Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont, and Fletcher lay in 
their several graves (two of these are 
in the Abbey), while the old theatres 
were deserted and empty. With the 
restoration of Charles IL. the legitimate 
drama came again into favor, and the 
actors returned to the stage. Thence- 
forward the drama has flourished, and 
each succeeding generation has seen 
fresh stars rise and set in the theatrical 
world, 

It is only with the Restoration drama 
that the annals of actresses on the En- 
vlish stage begin. Queen Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I., had early 
made a vain attempt to introduce the 
French fashion of female players into 
her adopted country by the establish- 
ment.of a French company, composed 
only of women, in London; but the 
experiment was premature, and the 
foreigners- were hissed and pelted off 
the stage at their first performance. 
Until 1660 the female parts had always 
been taken by boys, and the custom 
survived even after women had taken 
their place upon the stage, since some 
of the more famous of the boy-aetors 
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(grown into men) continued occasionally 
to play their favorite réles as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century. Ky- 
naston, the chief boy-actor, survived 
till 1699, long after the ladies had ousted 
him from the principal parts, and in 
1661 Pepys, who saw him in the * Silent 
Woman,” speaks of him as ‘ the liveli- 
est lady for a boy” he had ever seen. 
Nokes won fame as the nurse in “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” while the * boy”? who 
played Evadne was beautiful even in 
old age. It is now ascertained beyond 
doubt that women first appeared upon 
the stage between November, 1660, and 
January, 1661; on January 3 Pepys, 
that inveterate playgoer, tells us that 
he saw the ‘“‘ Beggar’s Bush,” “it be- 
ing well done, and here the first time 
that ever I saw women come upon the 
stage.” 

One of the first actresses was Mrs. 
Saunderson,! who married the great 
tragedian, Thomas Betterton. Both 
Betterton and his wife bore from the 
beginning to the end of their long the- 
atrical career an honored name, and 
attained the chief places in their com- 
pany. Betterton may be justly called a 
child of Westminster, where he was 
born, bred, and buried. He was the 
son of one of Charles I.’s under-cooks, 
who is described as a gentleman, and 
lived with other wealthy people in 
Tothill Street. Te was trained under 
Rhodes, who formed a small company 
of actors early in 1660, but ultimately 
joined Davenant and the Duke’s Com- 
pany. Pepysspeaks of his performance 
of the ** Bondman”’ as * above all that 
ever Lsaw.”’ Betterton’s first real tri- 
umph was on December 28, 1661, in 
the part of Hamlet, which he acted to 
the Ophelia of the lovely Bess Saun- 
derson, with whom he was already 
deeply in love, a love that was to last 
unsullied by jealousy for the rest of 
their lives. Even the turbulent audi- 
ence of that day was hushed into un- 
wonted stillness from the moment when 
Hamlet spoke the famous words : “ Tis 
not alone my inky cloak, good mother,” 
the enthusiasm culminating in the ghost 


1 Unmarried ladies were then called Mrs., a con- 
traction of Mistress, 
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scene when the actor’s face turned sud- 
denly as white as his neckcloth, and 
Mr. Pepys, vainly hushed by his next 
neighbor, could not forbear crying out, 
“Tt is the best part ever done by a 
man.” It is said that Betterton’s read- 
ing of Hamlet had been handed down 
to him through Davenant from the days 
of Shakespeare himself, and was the 
traditional way of playing the part. 
Ugly and gouty, “with a great head, 
short, thick neck, stooped in the shoul- 
ders, fat, short arms, rarely lifted above 
his stomach, his left hand frequently 
lodged in his breast between his coat 
and waistcoat, while with his right he 
prepared his speech, his actions few 
but just,’? Pope acknowledged him at 
the end of his career to be the best 
actor he had ever seen, and at seventy 
in ‘* Hamlet,” he still, by voice, look, 
and gesture, appeared a young man. 
For fifty years, during which he created 
one hundred and thirty new parts, no 
actor surpassed him in the public favor, 
and he was looked up to as an authority 
by all. 

Bess Saunderson, who became Mrs. 
Betterton in December, 1662, was not 
only a first-rate actress but a good 
woman and devoted wife, a combination 
only too rare in those days. She played 
the leading female parts in the Duke’s 
Company for thirty years with signal 
success, and was especially renowned 
in Shakespeare’s heroines ; at last (in 
1695) increasing age and failing health 
obliged her to give up her parts to her 
husband’s ward, Mrs. Barry. The 
closing scene of Betterton’s appearance 
is most touching. While his aged wife 
sat trembling with apprehension at 
home, the venerable actor staggered on 
to the stage in the old Haymarket 
theatre for his benefit, April 15, 1710, 
crippled with gout and one foot in a 
slipper, as the fiery Melanthius in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘* Maid’s Trag- 
edy.”?> The audience was a splendid 
one ; even the stage was packed with 
great people, while the card-players 
actually left their games and came with 
‘ards in their hands to encourage their 
old favorite, the curtain descending 
amidst thundering plaudits. Betterton 
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left his last triumph for his deathbed ; 
he died (April 28), barely two weeks 
later, in his wife’s arms. 

It has been erroneously stated that 
Mrs. Barry, Betterton’s ward, the great- 
est tragic actress of her generation, lies 
also in the Cloisters, the fact being that 
she is buried at Acton. When a small 
child of about six the charming Mis- 
tress Bracegirdle first made her début 
as a page in the same company. as Mrs. 
Barry, and it was owing to the latter’s 
encouragement that she took to the 
stage as a profession. She also was 
either adopted by Betterton or placed 
under his care, and, though inferior to 
Elizabeth Barry in talent, captivated 
every heart by her charming manners 
and appearance. 

Her first important appearance was in 
a play of Congreve’s, and it was in his 
comedies, written expressly for her, that 
she achieved her greatest triumphs, act- 
ing also, however, comedy and tragedy 
in Dryden’s plays, and such adaptations 
of Shakespeare as were then customary, 
with almost equal success. ‘ It will be 
no extravagant thing to say that scarce 
an audience saw her that were less than 
half of them lovers, without a sus- 
pected favorite amongst them.” Con- 
greve and Rowe seemed, in the plays 
they wrote for her, ‘* palpably to plead 
their own passion, and made their pri- 
vate court to her in fictitious charac- 
ters.”? If she favered any one of her 
many suitors, Congreve was the lucky 
man; but, in spite of his own ill fame, 
Elizabeth Bracegirdle seems to have 
kept her fair reputation. 

_ Mrs. Bracegirdle’s career on the stage 
was comparatively short. In 1706-7 
the star of Ann Oldfield was rising, and 
in a trial of strength.between the two 
actresses, when each acted the same 
part on consecutive nights, the town 
gave the preference to the younger 
lady, whereupon Mrs. Bracegirdle re- 
tired in dudgeon, rather than suffer 
herself to be eclipsed by her rival. 
Once only did she appear on the stage 
again, to take part with Mrs. Barry in 
Betterton’s first benefit. She lived 
long enough to see the début of the 
great Garrick, and to banter old Colley 
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Cibber on his jealousy of the young 
actor. So benevolent was she to the 
poor, especially in Clare Market near 
her residence, that ‘* she could not pass 
that neighborhood without thankful 
ncclamations from people of all de- 
grees, so that if any one affronted her 
they would have been in danger of be- 
ing killed immediately.””. She died in 
1748, having outlived her own genera- 
tion, and was buried beside her old 
friends the Bettertons in the East 
Cloister. 

Ann Oldfield, the only actress buried 
actually inside the Abbey walls, was, 
while superior to Mrs. Bracegirdle on 
ihe stage, far below her in personal 
character. 
an officer in the king’s army, and, being 
left fatherless, was apprenticed by her 
mother to a seamstress in King Street, 
Westminster ; they lived with an aunt, 
who kept a tavern in St. James’s. 
Here the playwriter, Captain Van- 


burgh, heard her recite a play one night | society, and even at court. 


behind the bar to her relatives and 
some guesis, and was much struck by 
her talents as well as by her personal 
attractions. Through his encourage- 
ment the great manager, Rich, took up 
ihe humble seamstress and launched 
her upon a brilliant theatrical career. 
In those days the stage training was 
most severe, and perhaps for that very 
reason we read of one ignorant, un- 
taught girl after another turning out a 
finished mistress in her art. Ann at 
first received 15s. a week merely to 
appear as a mute, i.e., a walking lady or 
supernumerary on the stage. In 1709, 
aged fifteen, she was first allowed to 
take a minor part, and it is expressly 
recorded that she was then unable to 
modulate that ‘silver voice”? which 
afterwards proved her chief attraction. 


After three or four years’ more proba- | 
buried the 


tion she played at Bath before Queen 


Anne, and here the critie Colley Cibber | 


first appreciated her powers. He un- 
éarthed an old play, ‘*The Careless 
Husband,” which he had written long 
before and put away in despair of ever 
finding an actress capable of the chief 
female part, Lady Betty Modish, and 
remodelled his heroine upon the young 


Ann was the daughter of | 
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girl’s character, even making use of 
many of Ann’s own remarks. The 
play proved a great success, which Cib- 
ber generously attributed to Ann Old- 
field’s rendering of the part. She took 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s place, as has been 
said before, in 1706, and became the 
acknowledged queen of comedy, which 
she at first vastly preferred to tragedy, 
saying that she hated having a page 
drag her train behind her. But in spite 
of this acknowledged distaste for trag- 
edy she is said to have been inimitable 
in certain tragic parts, and was the 
oric‘nal Jane Shore (1714), and the 
Marcia in Addison’s ‘ Cato,” playing 
to Booth’s famous impersonation of the 
hero (1713), and there is little doubt 
that in these parts she roused her audi- 
ences to enthusiasm. Her private 
character does not bear close investi- 
gation, yet such was the standard of 
morality at the time that she was re- 
ceived on intimate terms in the best 
She died in 
1730 at her house in Lower Grosvenor 
Street, nursed to the last by her friend, 
an ex-actress, Mrs. Saunders, the Betty 
of Pope’s somewhat spiteful lines : — 
Odious, in woollen ’twould a saint provoke, 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa 
spoke), 
No; let a charming chintz and Brussels 
lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless 
face. 
One would not, sure, be frightful when 
one’s dead — 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red. 


The fact is that Mrs. Oldfield piqued 
herself on her taste in dress, and thus 
attired she was laid in state in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber. There were the usual 
prayers and a funeral sermon, in which 
Dr. Parker, the preacher, made the 
somewhat equivocal remark that he 
actress ‘* very willingly and 
with much satisfaction.”’ Strange as it 
seems nowadays, the burial of a noto- 
rious actress in the Abbey roused no 
opposition from anybody, the Dean and 
Chapter granting an easily won consent. 
But when General Churchill desired to 
place a monument there to the lady’s 
memory, Wilcocks, the dean, who was 
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acanon at the time of the unopposed 
burial, rebelled and refused to allow it. 
Before the space for burials became 
scarce and precious as nowadays, many 
persons were buried in the Abbey 
merely because they died in the pre- 
cincts, or because their relations. were 
willing to pay the heavy fees demanded, 
and this latter fact explains how it 
was that Mrs. Oldfield lies amidst the 
famous dead. 

Barton Booth, who played with Ann 
Oldfield, was originally destined for the 
Church, but he ran away from home at 
the age of seventeen (1698), and went 
on the stage in the Dublin Theatre. 
After making a great sensation by his 
acting of the ghost to Betterton’s Ham- 
let, he ultimately became the acknowl- 
edged successor of the old tragedian in 
popular favor, winning success not only 
by his talents, but by his rare personal 
beauty and the peculiar harmony of his 
voice. He is now chiefly identified with 


the part of Cato, not only because his 
acting, coupled with Mrs. Oldfield’s, 
won a fleeting popularity for the piece, 


but on account of the political allusions 
with which Addison had filled the play, 
Whigs and Tories applauding every 
allusion to liberty with equal vehe- 
mence. Drury Lane was crowded for 
thirty-five nights—an unprecedented 
run in those days — with ardent poli- 
ticians ; and at Oxford, where the com- 
pany afterwards acted, crowds besieged 
the doors, and every corner was filled 
before one o’clock. Henry VIII. and 
King Lear were parts in which Booth 
also won success, but there seems little 
doubt that, while surpassing Betterton 
in appearance and voice, his acting was 
not equal to that of the older player 
whom he avowedly imitated. His 
health gave way early, he retired from 
the stage at the age of forty-six, and 
died shortly after, his end hastened by 
quack medicines and the violent med- 
ical treatment — bleeding, plasters, and 
blisters —so common in his time. 
Nearly forty years (1772) after his 
death a monument was placed to his 
memory in Poet’s Corner by his second 
wife, née Saintlow, once a celebrated 
actress herself. Booth was closely con- 
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nected with Westminster — im life, be- 
cause he was educated at Westminster 
School under the great ‘disciplinarian, 
Dr, Busby ; in death, from his monu- 
ment, and also because two streets 
(Barton Street and Cowley Strect) re- 
cord his memory. With America, too, 
Booth is doubly associated. His family 
emigrated to the new world, and two of 
his descendants, both actors, are know, 
to fame. One, Wilkes Booth, assassi- 
nated President Lincoln in Ford’s The- 
atre, Washington ; the other is the 
well-known actor, a familiar figure in 
Shakespearian parts on both sides of 
the water. 

Mrs. Cibber, so long associated on the 
same stage with Garrick, and so like 
him in appearance that they might have 
been brother and sister, was a younger 
sister of the musical composer, Dr. 
Arne. She had considerable musical 
talent herself and a fine voice; her 
début was made at the Opera, and she 
was a great favorite with Handel, who 
wrote the contralto songs in the 
*¢ Messiah ” and the part of Micah in 
‘¢ Sampson ”? on purpose for her. Un- 
fortunately for her happiness she mar- 
ried the ugly and disreputable son of old 
Colley Cibber, the well-known manager 
and actor. Her married life was bitter- 
ness, and finally her husband drove her 
to elope. The actor Richard Cumber- 
land (who lies in Poet’s Corner) saw 
her in her early days as the heroine in 
the ** Fair Penitent,’’ and describes her 
voice as ‘sweet withal,”’ only so want- 
ing in contrast that it wearied the ear, 
like ‘a long old legendary ballad of 
innumerable stanzas, every one of 
which is sung to the same tune.”’ This, 
however, was before Garrick’s reforms, 
and later critics have only words of 
praise for Mrs. Cibber. Mrs. Betterton 
was eclipsed and forgotten in the new 
Ophelia of Mrs. Cibber, the best, it is 
said, either before or since ; “no elo- 
quence could paint her distracted look, 
her fine acting in the mad _ scene.” 
Curiously enough Garrick did not be- 
lieve in her capability to play what was 
afterwards her most celebrated part, 
Constance in “‘ King John,’’ but, en- 
couraged by Quin’s remark, ‘‘ Don’t tell 
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me, Mr. Garrick; that woman has a 
heart and can do anything where pas- 
sion is required,’”’ he allowed his judg- 
ment to be overruled, and was captivated 
and astonished by her powers. When 
going off the stage after hearing of 
Arthur’s capture “‘she uttered the 
words ‘O Lord, my boy!’ with such a 
scream of agony as will never be for- 
gotten by those who heard her.” In 
1749 Mrs. Cibber querrelled with Gar- 
rick and left his company, but five years 
afterwards a reconciliation was effected, 
and she did not leave him during the 
remainder of her theatrical career ; each 
felt the want of the other’s assistance 
on the stage. Mrs. Cibber’s health was 
wretchedly bad, and, as with Booth, 
the doctors’ treatment hastened her 
end. When in her last illness the king 
(not knowing her state of health) or- 
dered a performance of the ** Provoked 
Wife,” one of her great parts, Mrs. 
Cibber insisted on dragging herself 
upon the stage to act the fashionable 
Lady Betty. She was carried from the 
theatre to her house in Scotland Yard 
and never left her bed again, dying in 
January, 1766, aged fifty-two. She was 
privately buried, like so many of her 
friends and contemporaries, in the 
Cloisters (North Cloister). 

Two years later there died at Bath an 
actress, Mrs. Pritchard, considered by 
some critics as a finer actress than Mrs. 
Cibber. She is chiefly remembered now 
as Mrs. Siddons’s greatest forerunner in 
the part of Lady Macbeth, though in 
her own day she won,the most brilliant 
successes in comedy. As the wife of 
an obscure strolling actor she began her 
theatrical career in the booths at Lon- 
don and country fairs; but she was 
ultimately engaged at the Haymarket, 
and had attained a leading position on 
the stage ten years before Garrick’s 
star had risen. The great actor re- 
spected though he never really liked 
her, and was wont to complain that in 
tragedy she would * blubber her grief.”’ 
So uneducated was Mrs. Pritchard that 
she is said never to have read the play 
of ** Macbeth,’ even her own part be- 
ing read aloud to her by the prompter. 
Whatever the truth of this, her success 
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as Lady Macbeth was indisputable, and 
long after her death the critics disagreed 
as to whether her rendering of certain 
parts, especially in the banqueting 
scene, had not surpassed the incompa- 
rable Siddons. Dr. Johnson, who called 
her ‘“‘an inspired idiot,’”’ made the se- 
vere observation that only on the stage 
had she “ gentility and understanding,” 
but since the fastidious Horace Walpole, 
to whom she was a near neighbor, used 
to invite her constantly to Strawberry 
Hill and specially praised her behavior 
in society, the old doctor was evidently 
too sweeping in his judgments. Hor- 
ace’s only remark in her disfavor is that 
he could not restrain his laughter at 
her complaints of starvation in the part 
of Jane Shore, which, as she was so fat 
that she could scarcely move across the 
stage, tickled his fancy. She took leave 
of the stage in her greatest part, with 
Garrick as Macbeth, April 24, 1768, and 
delivered a poetical farewell written for 
her by the versatile David. She lived 
till the following August, and, though 
not buried in the Abbey, a monument 
was put up to her in Poets’ Corner by 
her admirers, the inscription written by 
the poet laureate, John Whitehead. 
Two actors, each celebrated in differ- 
ent ways, died in the same year (1777), 
and were both buried in the North 
Cloister. No greater contrast could 
have been found than the tragedian 
Barry and the comedian Foote, whose 
wit was so captivating that even the 
serious Johnson was obliged to lay 
down his knife and fork and forego his 
dinner to laugh. ‘“*The dog was so 
very comical — no, sir, he was irresisti- 
ble.” By his cruel wit Foote won many 
enemies, and died of a broken heart 
caused by the revenge of one noble 
dame whom he had held up to public 
censure. He died October 21, 1777, on 
his way to seek health abroad, and was 
buried by torchlight at Westminster. 
Spranger Barry was Garrick’s most fa- 
mous and successful rival. Like Booth 
he first appeared on the stage at Dub- 
lin, where he was born in 1719. On 
October 4, 1746, he made his début in 
London, at Drury Lane, as Othello, and 
crowds rushed to see the new actor. 
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in one part only, that of Romeo, there 
is little doubt that Barry surpassed his 
greater rival, but he challenged com- 
parison in several other Shakespearian 
characters, especially King Lear, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, where he acted 
with Mrs. Cibber, while Garrick played 
at Drury Lane. 

Barry had many advantages, not only 
in his fine figure and beautiful face and 
voice, but he was also very well con- 
nected, and intimate with the greatest 
people, supping one night with the 
prime minister, another with some 
leader of fashion ; he won the name of 
Mark Anthony for his magnificent style 
of living. His triumph, however, was 
short. A venture as manager of the 
Dublin theatre failed; he became a 


martyr to gout early, losing his looks, | 
figure, and fortune, and at last, in 1768, | 


was glad to accept an engagement in 
company with his wife, the actress 
** Ann Crawford,’’ at Drury Lane from 
his formerrival. Garrick behaved most 
generously to his fallen foe. He gave 
the couple a salary of 1,500/., and when 
Barry’s health quite gave way added 
2001., with a free choice of parts, and 
liberty to appear only when he felt able. 
Yet all was of little avail. The hand 
of death was now on Barry, and it is 
sad to read of one who had fascinated 
all hearts as Romeo in his youth 
appearing old and infirm at fifty as 
Othello ‘*‘in a full suit of gold-laced 
scarlet, a small cocked hat, knee- 
breeches, and silk stockings conspicu- 
ously displaying a pair of gouty legs,”’ 
and playing to the Desdemona of his 
lovely wife. In 1774 he returned again 
to Covent Garden. He died three years 
later, and was privately buried in the 
Cloisters. After twenty-five years had 
passed, his grave was again opened to 
receive the coffin of his wife. 

Mrs. Spranger Barry, the daughter 
of a rich apothecary at Bath, took to 
acting to console herself for a disap- 
pointment in love, and married an 
inferior actor, one Dancer, who died 
young. Ann’s first recorded appear- 
ance was on November 8, 1758; she 
played Cordelia to Barry’s Lear, but 
her acting made no special impression 
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that day, and it was only after nine 
years’ careful training from Barry him- 
self that she took her place in the fore- 
most rank of the theatrical profession. 
With the fascinating, silver-tongued 
actor the young débutante fell passion- 
ately in love, and married him after 
the death of Dancer. The exact date 
is uncertain, but her name does not ap- 
pear as Mrs. Barry on the playbills till 
she acted with her husband at Drury 
Lane. She first appeared in London at 
Foote’s theatre, the Haymarket. Gar- 
rick witnessed her début there and much 
applauded her. The following year, 
1778, he engaged both husband and 
wife at Drury Lane, and here Ann’s 
reputation reached its greatest height. 
She was for long the acknowledged 
queen of comedy, and rivalled Mrs. 
Cibber and Mrs. Woffington in tragic 
parts ; while, like Ann Oldfield prefer- 
ring comedy, she used to say she only 
acted tragedy ‘to please the town.’’ 
| When she was nearly forty a spectator 
| wrote of her Cordelia, ** It is the grand- 
vest thing of the kind I have ever seen 





an actress do. My fancy still feeds 
upon it, and the recollection will go 
with me to my grave.’ During her 
_ whole life she is said to have had no 
| worthy competitor in her part of Des- 
demona, and in Lady Randolph, her 
| greatest réle, in which she appeared on 
the stage for the last time in her fare- 
well performance (about 1798), she is 
said to have even excelled Mrs. Sid- 
| dons. 

Though Ann Crawford was now old, 
coarse, and ugly, Mrs. Siddons feared 
-her rivalry and was not ashamed to 
own it, but when the aged actress was 
foolish enough to challenge comparison 
with her younger rival’s famous part of 
'“Tsabella”? for her benefit, no seats 
'were taken, and she fell seriously ill 
| with annoyance. Throughout her life 
'she was subjected to various changes 
of fortune; a small weekly pension 
| bequeathed her by her mother on con- 
| dition that she left the stage was paid 
by a relative, who refused to accept 
| the forfeit. Barry left her all he had 
|to leave, and she amassed a good for- 
| tune by her own exertions, but was 
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foolish enough to marry a third hus- 
band, a Mr. Crawford, described by 
some authorities as a scampish barris- 
ter, by others as a bad actor ; all agree 
that he was much younger than herself, 
and proved an unprofitable husband, 
who spent her money and broke her 
heart. She died in Queen Street, West- 
minster, November 29, .1801, and was 
buried close by in the Abbey Cloisters. 

Of Garrick it is impossible here to 
speak at length. He was a pupil of 
Dr. Johnson’s, at Edial, near Lichfield, 
and travelled up to London in company 
with his master at the age of twenty in 
order to start a wine business. But 
wine was soon deserted for the stage, 
and four years later, on October 19, 
1741, Garrick, announced as a “ gentle- 
man who had never appeared on any 
stage’ (which ws not strictly accu- 
‘ate), took the town by storm in his fa- 
mous impersonation of Richard III. 
Henceforth Garrick’s success was as- 
sured, and for thirty-eight years he 
held the foremost place on the English 
stage. To him we owe much ; no more 
was Shakespeare’s fame insulted by 
plays which bore no resemblance to the 
original text; no more did the tradi- 
tional sing-song described by Cumber- 
land offend the ear; but while these 
and other improvements were made by 
the actor-manager at Drury Lane, one 
innovation found no favor in his eyes. 
L allude to the attempt made by Macklin, 
at Covent Garden, to introduce cos- 
tumes contemporary with the period of 
the play, instead of the usual practice 
of wearing modern dress for every 
epoch. Macklin, instead of wearing, 
like Garrick, the uniform of a military 
officer in the eighteenth century as 
Macbeth, tried the experiment of dress- 
ing himself and the other characters in 
Scotch kilts, but the attempt failed, and 
on his third appearance he was hissed 
off the stage (October, 1773). John 
Henderson (who was buried 1785 in 
Poet’s Corner) is said to have been the 
first to successfully wear Scottish cos- 
tumeas Macbeth. Garrick won his no- 
blest fame in tragic parts, especially in 
Shakespearian characters, but so versa- 
tile was his talent that he rivalled Quin 
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in Falstaff, and brought down the house 
when he played sentimental comedy or 
rolled about the stage as the drunken 
Sir John Brute. The romance of Gar- 
rick’s life will be found in his marriage, 
and, as with Betterton, no shadow of 
ill fame darkened his domestic happi- 
ness. The well-known play of ‘* David 
Garrick,’’ in which Sotheran in past 
years and now Charles Wyndham in 
his turn delight audiences, is supposed 
to be founded on an incident of Gar- 
rick’s life. Eva Maria Violette, a young 
dancer who was brought to England 
under the protection of the Countess 
of Burlington and taken up by other 
great ladies, was for three seasons all] 
the rage in London. She and Garrick 
fell deeply in love with each other, but 
it is said that Lady Burlington, jealous 
for the career of her young favorite, 
entreated Garrick to suppress his own 
passion and cure the lady of hers. On 
this is founded the incident of the play 
when Garrick feigns drunkenness in 
order to disgust his lady-love, but as a 
fact the actor seems not to have taken 
the countess’s hint —rather loved and 
won the beautiful dancer for his bride. 
Garrick’s farewell appearance was on 
June 10, i776, as Don Felix, the hero 
in a forgotten comedy called “ The 
Wonder,” and he was so affected that 
he omitted the usual country dance at 
the end of the piece, and, instead of 
one of his favorite and somewhat bom- 
bastic epilogues, could only utter a few 
sentences when he appeared before the 
curtain amidst the sobs of the specta- 
tors. The night before he had taken 
leave of the stage in tragedy as Lear to 
Miss Younge’s Cordelia, and parted 
from his companions in the green room 
with a solemn ‘‘ May God bless you 
all.”” Searcely three years were to pass 
before he took his leave of life, dying 
on January 20, 1779, in retirement, at 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand. Never had 
such signal honors been paid to an actor 
before ; even the popular Betterton 
had been buried obscurely by candle- 
light. Now, from the Strand to the 
Abbey, astring of carriages blocked the 
way ; a guard of soldiers had to keep 
back the dense crowds; at the great 
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west door, which was thrown open to 
receive the procession, stood John 
Thomas, Dean of Westminster and 
Bishop of Rochester, in his episcopal 
robes as if some royal cortege were ap- 
proaching. Peers carried the pall ; the 
coffin was followed by the whole Liter- 
ary Club, old Samuel Johnson standing 
bathed in tears by the open grave at 
the foot of Shakespeare’s monument ; 
beside him Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, 
and Gibbon; around them were the 
players from Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. Five years later Garrick’s widow 
was again to be seen here when the 
coffin of her husband’s old master, 
Johnson, was laid close to the spot 
where he himself had stood at Gar- 
rick’s funeral. Forty-three years were 
to pass after the actor’s death before 
Mrs. Garrick, aged ninety-eight, was 
laid in her husband’s grave. Those 
who knew her in her old age describe 
ihe once beautiful dancer as ‘a little 
bowed-down old woman, who went 
about leaning on a gold-headed cane, 
dressed in deep mourning, and always 
talking of her dear Davy.’’ Upon the 
monument to Garrick at Lichfield is 
inscribed Johnson’s characteristic re- 
mark: “I am disappointed by that 
stroke of death, which has eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.’’ 
Here, beneath the statue in Poet’s Cor- 
ner, is an inscription by Pratt (substi- 
tuted for one prepared by Burke), 
justly condemned by Charles Lamb as 
‘*a farrago of false thoughts and non- 
sense.”’ 

Mrs. Siddons and her brother John 
Kemble are links between the old gen- 
eration of players and the modern ; for 
five generations some members of the 
Kemble family were attached to the 
theatrical profession, beginning with 
the grandfather of Sarah and John, 
who acted under Betterton and Booth, 
and continuing to our own day in 
Fanny Kemble, whose début Mrs. Sid- 
dons actually witnessed. Sarah Sid- 
dons’s parents were strolling players, 
and all their children were put on the 
stage as soon as they could walk. 
Sarah, when a toddling baby, was 
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brought forward as an infant prodigy at 
her mother’s benefit, but the audience 
were not properly impressed, and only 
laughed and made noises, till Mrs. 
Kemble came forward and reproved 
them by reciting the fable of the boys 
and the frog. At thirteen the child 
was playing Ariel in a barn at Worces- 
ter, and four: years later we find her 
sustaining the principal female parts at 
Wolverhampton, Her début as Portia 
on December 29, 1775, proved a failure ; 
her dress was old and shabby, her voice 
weak with nervousness, and, in fact, 
during her first engagement at Drury 
Lane she excited litile interest. She 
had the honor of acting twice with 
Garrick, the second time as Anne to 
his Richard III. five nights before he 
left the stage. Garrick did not appre- 
ciate the latent powers in the nervous 
girl of twenty-three, and though he 
was generous enough to recommend her 
to Sheridan after his retirement from 
the management, and always behaved 
to her with great courtesy, she bore a 
grudge against him all her life. Sheri- 
dan shared Garrick’s opinion and re- 
jected her, so she was driven to go into 
the provinces again, and acted at Bath 
with Garrick’s successor, John Hender- 
son, achieving some success ; here she 
perfected herself in her art, and pre- 
pared for another appearance in Lon- 
don. Six years later she made the first 
of her long succession of triumphs at 
Drury Lane in ‘Sotherne’s tragedy of 
‘¢ Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage,” her 
father and husband both tremblingly 
awaiting the result. So lifelike was her 
acting of the dying scene that night 
that her little boy of eight, who acted 
Isabella’s son, and must often have seen 
his mother do the part, burst into real 
tears, and never had such shouts of 
acclamation been heard since the days 
of Garrick. Henceforth each new part 
created a veritable furore, and with 
Reynolds’s magnificent picture of the 
Tragic Muse to give us a faint idea of 
her noble presence, it is not difficult to 
credit the rapturous enthusiasm she 
aroused. In Lady Macbeth she 
achieved her greatest triumph, and 
with this part her name is connected 
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for all succeeding generations. She 
played the. part for the first time on 
February. 2, 1784, and caused Sheridan 
much anguish as she deviated from 
Mrs. Pritchard’s reading of the part in 
the sleep-walking scene by putting 
down the candle, which the older ac- 
tress had carried all the time, and going 
through the pantomime of washing her 
hands. So great was the conservatism 
of the stage that the manager expected 
an uproar from Mrs. Pritchard’s old 
admirers, but to his delight and sur- 
prise the audience were too spellbound 
by Mrs. Siddons’s acting to notice the 
innovation. Her provincial tours were 
equally triumphant ; only once did she 
meet with successful rivalry, when in 
Dublin the Irish rallied round their old 
favorite, Ann Crawford. Edinburgh 
went mad over her. Her theatrical 
career was appropriately begun and 
ended as one of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
her real farewell of the stage being 
taken in June, 1812, as Lady Macbeth, 
though she appeared once or twice 
afterwards at family benefits ; for the 
last time as Lady Randolph, in June, 
1819, at the benefit of Charles Kemble. 
In her old age she became so stout and 
unwieldy that, when kneeling in a part, 
she had to be helped to rise. Yet 
Washington Irving, who did not see 
her till she was old, says she penetrated 
in a moment to his heart, froze -and 
melted it by turns, and that he hardly 
breathed while she was on the stage. 
Her effect on her fellow-actors was also 
extraordinary ; as Queen Catherine on 
one occasion, her fiery glance at the 
surveyor drove the unfortunate man 
who acted the part off the stage, vowing 
that he would not encounter that awful 
look again for the world. In Rowe’s 
** Tamurlane ”’ she once worked herself 
up to such a pitch of agony at the sight 
of her strangled lover that she fell 
apparently lifeless before the murderer, 
and the audience clamored for the 
curtain, believing her dead. Behind 
the scenes and in private life her 
haughty manner, her parsimony, and 
insolence made her many enemies ; 
and once in Dublin the audience, 
having heard exaggerated reports of 
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her uncharitableness and meanness, 
actually hissed her off the stage, when 
she fell fainting into her brother John’s 
arms. She was much lionized by the 
fashionable world, and gave readings at 
private houses and at the palace ; nearly 
all day carriages would be drawn up 
outside her lodgings, and, in spite of 
her incivility to her visitors, her recep- 
tious were thronged by rank and fash- 
ion, even the Iron Duke of Wellington 
uncomplainingly enduring the rudeness 
of the haughty actress. She died June 


8, 1831, eight years after her’ elder 
brother John, and the statues of 


brother and sister stand together in 
the little chapel of St. Andrew. John 
is represented as Cato, and his statue, 
designed by Flaxman and executed by 
Hinchcliffe, stood till 1865 in the North 
Transept, where it was appropriately 
placed by the sister to whom he owed 
so much. Through her influence he 
first appeared in London, in 1783, as 
Hamlet, and, though cold and some- 
what unsympathetic, had for long no 
rival except Henderson in tragedy. 
He once, and once only, played Mac- 
beth to his sister’s famous Lady Mac- 
beth. He became manager of Covent 
Garden in 1803, and revived Shake- 
spearian plays at thattheatre. Wolsey, 
Lear, Brutus, and Coriolanus were 
amongst his best parts. Sarah Sid- 
dons’s statue by Chantrey was suggested 
by the great picture of the Tragic Muse. 
Macready paid for it, and Lord Lans- 
downe and the poet Rogers composed 
the inscription. With Mrs. Siddons, 
the last of the great tragic actresses of 
the eighteenth century, the muster-roll 
of theatrical names connected with 
Westminster Abbey may fitly close. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. 
CHILDHOOD has many charms ; but 
perhaps the most potent, to one who 
has long battled with the world, is its 
perfect innocence, and its implicit be- 
lief in those marvellous stories that the 
adult pours into its listening ear. Yet 


the child never marvels, nothing is too 
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improbable, everything seems quite ra- 
tional and proper. Fiction is unknown 
to him, and every word he hears sinks 
into his receptive mind asatruth. He 
stores these facts in his mind, and ina 
wonderful way at some future time he 
marshals them and sets them forth to 
the utter confusion of the adult. The 
child lives in an atmosphere of poetry ; 
his imagination is most vivid. When 
the teller of the tale has quite forgotten 
it, the child’s mind is busy dwelling on 
the wondrous scenes of that fairyland 
known only to childhood, where the 
elves and the pixies dance their revels 
the livelong day, and where the birds 
and beasts and fishes suffer no harm to 
come to the poor mortal who strays 
thither. Everything has a tongue in 
this land ; the flowers have eyes to see, 
and they whisper more to each other 
than did the reeds of King Midas. No 
evil exists in this far-off country ; the 
child knows none ; he has not yet eaten 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge ; 
everything is good, and everybody is 
actuated by good motives. Alas that 
such pretty notions should one day have 
to be dispelled ! 

It is many years ago now, that my 
little sister and I set out together for 
the Land of the Setting Sun. The beau- 
tiful golden clouds had gathered in 
the west ; in the glorious perspective, 
waves were rolling in upon a glittering 
blue lake, girt with trees of burning 
silver and gold. Fairy palaces arose, 
whose amber-colored turrets shone with 
a wonderful and alluring brilliancy. I 
longed to tread those paths and to wan- 
der adown those sunny slopes by the 
blue and shimmering lake. It was to 
this beautiful country that my mother 
had gone — so nurse had told me — and 
I longed to see her whom I had never 
known. So I secretly determined to 
journey thither. My little sister I loved 
dearly, and could not think of parting 
from her, so, putting her hat on and 
wrapping her cloak around her, we 
were ready to start. How surprised 
would our mother be when she saw us 
coming in at those gates that nurse told 
us of ; she would know us at once, of 
But how should we know her 


course. 
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—our dear mother? Among all the 
beautiful ladies who would greet us, 
how could we distinguish her? I has- 
tily ran and took down a miniature 
which was hanging in my bedroom, and 
upon which I used to cast my eyes 
when I awoke in the morning. My 
mother — they told me — was like that 
—but more beautiful. This likeness [ 
put in my pocket ; and around my sis- 
ter’ s neck I suspended with a ribbon a 
locket containing a virclet of golden hair 
—our mother’s. Te‘ling her we were 
going a long journey to see our mother, 
and pointing ‘to the beautiful golden 
west, the land we had both heard of 
and both longed to reach, I took her 
hand in mine, and thus, hand in hand, 
we took our way down the garden walk 
to the Land of the Setting Sun. 

The nightingale sang to us as we 
passed up a winding lane that led into 
the open country and the moorlands. 
By the roadside grew clumps of fir-trees, 
and through their branches streamed 
the rays of the sun, casting a strange 
light into the depths of the stilly copses. 
The sinking sun from behind the hill- 
tops lit up the whole country-side be- 
yond the meadows and across the 
slopes. Never since have I seen such 
a sunset. It was one of those quiet 
evenings in June when the whole sky 
grows lurid at sundown, when the day 
is slow to die, and when twilight lingers 
long before fading into night. The 
scene had changed somewhat ; the blue 
lake was no longer visible, it was hid- 
den by tall, grey mountains, at the foot 
of which stretched beautiful fields of 
emerald green. The palaces had van- 
ished, and in their place grim castles 
frowned from the tops of craggy heights. 
Across the western sky stretched a red 
chain of clouds ; but in the east, black 
and threatening was the aspect, and 
dark ** messengers ’? scudded across to 
the west. The wind began to grow 
cool, and there was an ominous rustle 
in the leaves upon the trees. The birds 
were now silent. Darkness was fast 
overtaking the daylight ; and travelling 
with it, under its shadow, seemed to be 
a small tempest, such as often succeeds 
a@ more than usually brilliant sunset. 
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Large spots of cold rain began to fall, | 
and I wrapped my little sister’s cloak 
closer around her as we hurried on- 
yards. We were on a wide-spreading | 
moor, and still we went on till the night | 
closed in. The rain now began to fall | 
faster, and the wind made a low, sob- 
bing noise as it swept by us. We grew 
afraid as we hurried past gaunt trees 
which seemed to ‘assume gruesome 
shapes. Then in the darkness we could 
discern twinkling lights, and at last we 
came up to one, which, being in the 
turf, we took for a fairy light; but, 
alas! no fairy answered us when we 
called; and I remember wondering 
why the rain did not put the tiny lamp 
out. Then my little sister began to cry 
most bitterly, and placing my arms 
around her, I found that her cloak was 
wet through, and I had not noticed till 
then that my jacket was the same. 

We struggled on. I only remember 
how the night grew blacker, and that 
finally we came to a big house ; and 
how, after pulling a long handle hang- 
ing at the portal, a terrible clanging of | 
bells and barking of dogs and flashing 
of lights ensued. What followed I can 
but faintly remember. I have a dim 
recollection of seeing a beautiful lady 
that I thought must be my mother, and 
of sitting before a blazing fire ;‘then I 
must have fallen asleep. When I 
awoke, it was broad daylight, but the 
room seemed strangely different from 
my own, aud yet, there, hanging on the 
wall before me, was my mother’s min- 
iature. In the night L had been dream- 
ing. I dreamed that soft and sweet 
voices were calling to me, and kind 
hands were gently smoothing my burn- 
ing forehead. I was thirsty. My 
mother cooled my lips, and her voice 
lulled me to sleep again. But could I 
be awake ? By the window grew hon- 
eysuckle, that I never had known was 
there ; and standing against the blue 
sky was a red farmhouse that I had 
never seen before. I shut my eyes to 
see if it were all real; but on opening 
them again, I saw the beautiful lady 





bending over me, and I called her 
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mother, and asked where I was; but, 
kissing me, she bade me be very q™ict, 
and told me that I had been very ill, 
and that soon I should be well again. 

Day followed day, and I would watch 
the sky grow blue and the clouds sail 
across ; and the song of the birds in 
the orchard came in with the soft, balmy 
air at my window. I would talk to the 
lady, and for hours she would sit with 
loving face and listen to my prattle. I 
told her how my little sister and I had 
started for the Land of the Setting 
Sun ; and when I asked her where my 
sister was, she told me that when I was 
stronger she would tell me ; and I said 
I was strong now ; and bending over 
me and covering me with kisses, she 
told me that my dear little sister had 
gone to the land where our mother was 
—that I might go to them, but that 
they could never come to me ; and in 
telling me she cried ; and I cried too, 
for I felt how lonely my path in life 
would be without my mother and sister ; 
but putting her arms around me, the lady 
told me that some day I should join 
them in the Land of the Setting Sun, in 
the land that knows no night. 

I am old now; many sunsets have 
come and gone since then. The lady 
who sat by my bedside, and who after- 
wards became to me more than a sec- 
ond mother, is no more of this land, 
but has gone to join my mother and 
sister in that brighter country of no 
shadows. The world has taught me 
many things since then; but how will- 
ingly would I give up much of my 
knowledge for the possession of the 
innocence of a little child. The longer 
one lives in the world the more one 
becomes of the world; and it seems 
to me that since my childhood I have 
turned my back upon the sunset, and 
have wandered far away from that land. 
I am fast approaching what men call 
second childhood ; and in those days 
that are to be, when the sky is lifted 
up as a curtain and I catch a glimpse of 
that other land, then shall I, my labors 
ended here, once more set out to reach 
the Land of the Setting Sun. 
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From The Argosy. 
THE STORY OF A WANDERING CROWN. 

THE red walls and watch-towers of a 
royal palace rise on the grey cliffs above 
the Danube, which flows between the 
twin cities of Buda-Pesth, the present 
capital of Hungary. A Magyar soldier, 
in uniform rich with brown fur and 
gold embroidery, conducts us through 
vaulted corridors to the Schaitzkammer, 
or treasury, which contains the Hunga- 
rian regalia. Collars, orders, and stars 
gleam with rainbow light; ropes of 
pearl and chains of emerald are heaped 
up in barbaric profusion, amid rude 
coronets of beaten gold and uncut 
jewels, which carry our thoughts’ back 
to the days of the savage Huns, whose 
chieftains first wore these insignia of 
royalty. Heavy golden bracelets and 
clasps, engraved with cabalistic figures 
or hung with Oriental charms and amu- 
lets, suggest the same train of associa- 
tions. 

But more precious to the loyal Mag- 
yar heart than all this embarras de 
richesses, Whether of barbaric rudeness 
or medizyal splendor, is the ancient 
silver crown of Hungary — battered, 
dinted, and black as old iron. We gaze 
on it with reverential awe ; for surely 
no crown in the world has undergone 
such wonderful vicissitudes. 

When the royal line of Orfad became 
extinct, Hungary was filled with confu- 
sion. The pope crowned one candi- 
date ; the Diet elected another, who 
immediately donned the coronation 
robes and the silver crown. His pre- 
tensions were speedily suppressed by 
the king of Bohemia, who. surrounded 
the walls of Buda with his troops, and 
carried off both king and crown to an 
impregnable Bohemian fortress. Otto 
of Bavaria was then chosen by the 
Hungarians as their future ruler, on 
condition that he should first recover 
the famous crown, with which the for- 
tunes of Hungary have ever been so 
closely connected. 

The Bavarian prince agreed to the 
conditions, and, disguising himself in 
the garb of a merchant, he set forth on 
his quest and reached Bohemia in 
safety. 
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Ile speedily learned that the country 
was on the verge of ruin; war had 
decimated the population and exhausted 
the national finances. The land was 
untilled and the resources of the king- 
dom at the lowest ebb. Under these 
circumstances the value of the Hunga- 
rian crown as a trophy of victory was 
at a discount. The misfortunes of the 
impoverished State and the dire neces- 
sities to which it was reduced destroyed 
chivalrous sentiment and national 
pride. The supposed merchant prof- 
ited by the situation, and soon entered 
into such successful negotiations with 
the harassed and pauperized govern- 
ment that he was enabled to secure the 
possession of the silver crown. 

Having carefully packed the treasure 
in a wooden cask, lie slung it behind 
the rude wagon which held his mis- 
cellaneous wares, and started on his 
homeward journey through the dark 
Bohemian forests. As the wagon went 
jolting down a rough road between the 
blue-black aisles of pines, the cask be- 
came loosened and fell into a deep pool 
of muddy water, hidden by the over- 
shadowing branches of the sombre 
trees. The disguised prince plunged 
into the water, but the dim light of an 
autumn afternoon and the slippery bank 
of the forest tarn made the rescue of 
the cask and its precious contents a’ 
difficult matter. In the waning twilight 
success at length crowned his efforts, 
and the shivering merchant, half- 
drowned and covered with mud, pro- 
ceeded on his way, trying to forget 
chilled limbs and chattering teeth in 
the elation of triumph which warmed 
his ambitious heart. 

Elizabeth, the widowed queen of 
King Albert of Hungary, was the next 
to disturb the safety of the silver crown. 

The death of the king had plunged 
the country into a vortex of strife and 
confusion, which raged in ever-increas- 
ing tumult round the red towers of 
Buda, threatening the life and liberty 
of the desolate queen. In the midst of 
the contest she resolved to escape from 
the dangers which threatened her, tak- 
ing with her the ancient crown round 
which the hopes and affections of Hun- 
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garian royalty had entwined themselves 
for so many centuries, regarding it 
almost as a symbol of faith as well as 
an ensign of regal power. 

With the aid of a lady-in-waiting, the 
queen removed the heavy crown from 
its satin-lined casket, and with trem- 
bling fingers sewed up the treasure in 
a velvet cushion, while her hand- 
maiden, drawing the iron bolt of the 
ponderous oaken door, listened intently 
for any approaching footfall on the 
stone stairs which led to the turret 
chamber of her royal mistress. Dark- 
ness fell, gradually all distant sounds 
died away, as undisturbed save by her 
own fears, the queen, with flushed face 
and fast-beating heart, finished her 
task. 

The palace clock tolled twelve before 
the work was done. The cry of the 
watchman and the clanging arms of the 
sentinels relieving guard echoed for a 
moment through the silence of the 
sleeping household. Then the deep 
stillness of a winter midnight brooded 
once more over palace and city, and the 
fast-falling snow, which muffled every 
sound, enabled the trembling fugitives 
to escape the vigilance of the guard. 

The queen and her faithful attendant 
stole out unobserved through a postern 
door, into the thick and murky air, and, 
descending the cliffs in safety, fled 
across the frozen Danube. Slipping 
and stumbling, and falling across great 
blocks of ice in the darkness, the queen, 
though bruised, terrified, and exhausted 
with fatigue, never lost her hold of the 
precious crown; but after taking ref- 
uge in Germany, she was reduced to 
abject poverty ; want stared her in the 
face, and in her distress she pawned 
the historic crown of Hungary to the 
Emperor Frederick for three thousand 
ducats. 

Indignation fired every patriotic Mag- 
yar heart ; war was declared, and, after 
much bloodshed, the battered crown 
was recovered by the Hungarian army 
and taken back in triumph to Buda, 
where it was locked up in a fortress and 
guarded night and day by two State 
dignitaries chosen from the Magyar no- 
bility. 
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For the next two centuries, though 
the sacred crown was taken on many 
long and eventful journeys, it never 
fell into the hands of anenemy. Then 
came the revolution, which caused the 
Hungarian kingdom to totter to its very 
foundations, and the crown again nar- 
rowly escaped seizure. It was saved 
by a band of patriots, who, in order to 
protect it from the Austrian army, 
buried it deeply in the heart of a gloomy 
forest. 

Fifty years passed away before the 
precious relic was disinterred from its 
hiding-place. Damaged, bent, and bat- 
tered almost out of recognition, it was 
then conveyed by a rejoicing multitude 
to the Hungarian capital, where it has 
ever since remained in safety, consid- 
ered as the most priceless treasure of 
the national regalia, and trebly en- 
deared to every brave Magyar heart by 
the lives sacrificed in its defence and 
the wars which have raged around it. 

The strife and tumult which for so 
many centuries surrounded the silver 
crown, only increased its moral value 
and heightened its significance, finally 
winning the due recognition of Hunga- 
rian needs and requirements. 

The brave Magyar race stoutly re- 
fused to denationalize itself by incorpo- 
ration with Austria, and, at last, the 
necessity of self-government for Hun- 
gary was admitted. Francis Joseph of 
Hapsburg was solemnly crowned king 
of Hungary as well as emperor of Aus- 
tria, and accepted with the silver crown 
the double responsibility of the double 
monarchy. 

Thus the historic crown fulfilled its 
destiny, and at length rests in undis- 
turbed security after the centuries of 
conflict in which it played such an im- 
portant part. The transitional state, 
between barbarism and civilization has 
been of necessity prolonged in a coun- 
try so steeped in warlike memories ; but 
|the independence so gallantly fought 
for has been achieved at last, and the 
}ancient silver crown of Hungary, rev- 
erenced for so many ages as the em- 
|blem of national freedom, has become 
the eternal monument and memorial of 
‘national victory. 











